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Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


A LESSON FROM AMERICA. 


r 
rs 4 \porary architecture of 
Ame is a manifestation of the 
newer mocern spirit of progress in a 

and > restricted country to 


uve and work amidst more 

ed traditions might more 
attention, 

‘iscussion at the Architec- 
m showing so much 
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America needs competent and vigorous 
architects, and forces them to the single 
purpose of erecting the best possible 
building in the shortest possible time, 
and that the architects are rising with 
almost incredible success not only to 
meet the practical and commercial needs 
of the community, but to work out 
artistic problems with a certainty, a 
dignity, and a breadth the equal of 
which it would be hard to find in any 
other period. 
This is probably no exaggeration. 
Nothing is more interesting and instruc- 
tive than the way the architects have 
organised themselves and their methods 


to cope with the situation. These 


methods might not suit this country ; 
they may even appear to us to be quite 
inadequate for the production of those 
special qualities of design to which we 
attach so much importance, but there 
is no doubt they are exactly suited 
to the special circumstances of the 
case, and have resulted in what might 
justly be described as the architecture 
of efficiency. 

Whatever limitations this architecture 
may have from our point of view, or by 
comparison with the great periods of the 
past, it would probably be safe to say 
that in no other country at the present 
day -does architecture more readily 
respond to the demands of the moment. 
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The demands of a comparatively new 
and rapidly growing community are 
different, and in some respects may be 
less exacting than those of an older and 
more settled civilisation. In the rush of 
material progress something of value may 
have to be left behind, subtleties may 
possibly be overlooked, but the essentials 
necessary to that progress are demanded, 
and American architecture never fails to 
supply them. 

It seems to us that so long as the 
architects of America continue to answer 
to these demands, to attack every new 
problem as it arises in the same fearless 
spirit of practical efficiency, and to keep 
pace with the progress of the country, 
there is no fear for the future or for the 
evolution of a characteristic style. When 
America finally arrives her architecture 
will arrive with her. 

There are those who consider that a 
definite style is as much a matter of 
temperament, of mental standpoint, or of 
method as of features and details, and 
expect that the immediate future is 
more likely to produce a cosmopolitan 
stvle with slight national or racial 
variations, than such differences of form 
as we have seen in the past. Such may be 
inclined to think that the first indication 
of characteristies distinctly and typically 
\merican has already made its appear- 
ance. 

There may be those also who will hold 
that the very limitations of the condi- 
tions under which American architecture 
has been compelled to develop have not 
been altogether detrimental to its pro- 
gress. To the student of evety form of 
art the time study is of inestimable 
value. Whether in drawing a figure or 
designing a building, the time limit 
teaches the necessity of going straight to 
the heart of the problem, of grasping and 
expressing its essentials to the exclusion 
of its non-essentials. A generation of 
two of practice in such studies, with a 
short time limit and so exacting an 
instructor as practical necessity, is no 
bad preparation for the more leisured 
maturity which the future seems to 
promise to American architecture. 

Although the time limit is not al- 
together unknown here, particularly in 
relation to our commercial work, it 
would be impossible to say that English 
architects have so thoroughly learnt the 
lessons it is capable of teaching, or that 
the work produced under its influence is 
comparable in the broad handling of the 
essentials of a problem to that produced 
in America, 

Making all allowances for the native 
venius of the American architects, there 
is no reasonable doubt that their success 
in rising to the occasion and in turning 
the disadvantages of their environment 

to the ultimate advantage of their art 
is due to their superior education and to 
the system of training based upon that of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts.. Unless we 
are to own ourselves inferior to the 
Americans in natural ability, it is onlv 
reasonable to suppose that our com- 
parative failure in this respect is due to 
our lack of a similar training. The 
pressure of a time limit does no doubt 
demonstrate the necessity of being able 
to immediately grasp the essentials of a 
problem and present them lucidly and 
forcibly, but only a sound theoretical 
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and technical training such as this will 
enable us to do it. It is here that we are 
®> lamentably deficient and altogether 
behind the times. 

Nowhere is this deficiency more 
apparent than in our competitions, yet 
nowhere is this special facility more in 
demand. 

Here we have a system which, if 
rightly conducted, is admirably adapted 
to enable the young architect to obtain 
that continuous practice in the in- 
stantaneous grasp and broad presenta- 
tion of essentials which is so necessary to 
ultimate success, yet from lack of proper 
training in a right method of procedure 
he is unable to take advantage of it. The 
result is that the average competition 
design is chiefly remarkable for the 
painstaking but useless elaboration of 
irrelevant and non-essential details. 

In no class of work perhaps would the 
benefits of a Beaux-Arts system of 
training be more promptly and profitably 
realised. 

It is not a question of * Orders ” or of 
forms and features, it is a question of the 
whole mental outlook towards architec- 
ture, of the right attitude of mind or the 
right direction from which to approach 
a problem ; a question of principles and 
of the continual practice of a right 
method of applying them to every 
known type of building. 

It is here that the English architect is 
so hopelessly outclassed in international 
competitions. Pitted against opponents 
with specially-trained minds, and the 
general arrangements and main character- 
istics of every type of building at their 
finger-ends, English architects under the 
same time limit have no chance what- 
ever to do justice to their undoubted good 
qualities. 

But, although national vanity may 
find some consolation in the reflection 
that for all this we still lead in domestic 
architecture, it will soon be necessary to 
ask ourselves how long this consolation 
will be ours. Domestic sentiment and 
the love of home are characteristics of 
every branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
In that branch which is most highly 
trained will this sentiment find its most 
complete expression in the future. 


i oe 
KING EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


HEN the site in the Green Park 
now apparently finally adopted 
for the King Edward Memorial 
was first selected we ventured 

to point out that the Committee were by 
no means at the end of their troubles, as 
the site presented inherent difficulties 
and would create problems not easy to 
solve. 

The report of the recent meeting of 
the Committee at the Mansion House 
and the publication of the sketch designs 
for the Memorial prove that our fears 
were only too well founded. The diffi- 
culty with the vista and with the unfor- 
tunate fact that a statue cannot face both 
ways at once have proved so far insuper- 
able. In answer to Sir Squire Bancroft’s 
objection to King Edward’s back being 
turned on Piccadilly, Sir Vezey Strong 
could only endeavour to console him by 
suggesting that, though the monument did 
turn its back on Piccadilly, that back 
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would be a very attractive onc. Should 
anyone ever be so rude as to turn hig 
back on our late Lord Mayor, we trust i 
will be an equally attractive one, ayj 
that Sir Vezey Strong will find in ij 
attractiveness sufficient justification {,, 
the lack of courtesy. 

We have already expressed our Opinion 
that the right way to obtain the bes 
design would have been by open con- 
petition, and our fear that “ unless sue) 
a course is adopted it can only be , 
lucky fluke if the memorial escapes beiny 
counted as another of our too numeroys 
failures in this direction.” So far as wo 
are able to judge from the sketch designs. 
our forebodings were not without 4 
certain measure of justification. 

But, although it must be admitted 
that this sketch design is far from 
successful, and that it hardly represents 
the best that contemporary talent could 
produce, it must not be forgotten that 
it is not the first choice of either the 
architect or the sculptor, and that no 
artist is at his best when he has been 
put off his stroke or has been persuaded 
to work on lines with which he may not 
be altogether in sympathy. We under- 
stand that a more comprehensive and 
distinctly architectural scheme was 
originally submitted, which unfortunately 
failed to meet with the approval of the 
Committee. 

This, in the circumstances, appears 
to be particularly unfortunate. If the 
Committee were influenced in their 
decision to select artists in whom they 
had confidence by the hope that they 
would be able to leave the matte 
entirely in the hands of these artists, and 
so save themselves much trouble and 
anxiety, this hope appears to have bee 
frustrated, and any advantage which the 
method of selection may be supposed to 
possess in this respect over that of open 
competition does not appear to have been 
realised. 

We notice that Mr. Christopher Head 
suggests that, as the park at Shadwell 
is the only scheme upon which they 
were all agreed, they should spent 
10,0001., instead of 20,000/., on a staty" 
only in the West-end, and devote ti 
rest of the money to Shadwell. This 
one way of dealing with the probler 
that has something to commend it. ; 
the site cannot be properly treated, ae 
less that is done the better; and if only 
a statue is required, it might be 
easy to find a suitable site. ; 
In a city like London that ha- ict 
up haphazard, however, sites atv mie 
not found. It is perhaps one © a 
reasons of the present difficulty ' a ze 
Committee has all along been exp ot 
to find one ready-made, and eri 
realised that if a satisfactory Tres!" a 
be obtained a good deal of mone’ > 
be spent in the formation and prepars ~ 
of a site. But as Sir Vezey hg oe 
stated that this site is irrevocably "xe 
it is useless to discuss the qu 
further. i m 

The only thing left now Is to 9 by 
make the best of a bad job. phe 
definitely determined to place 2 ™ 4 
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carry the idea to its logical conclusion 
py ignoring Piccadilly altogether. We 
helieve the suggestion has already heen 
made that the monument might close 
the vista from Buckingham Palace and 
be backed up by trees screening it 
entirely from Piccadilly, and we think the 
idea might be borne in mind. 

We do not know whether the fact that 
the Committee has to divide its funds 
hetween the Green Park and Shadwell 
had any influence on the rejection of the 
artists’ original and more expensive 
scheme. We long ago expressed our 
fears that with energies divided between 
two schemes justice would be done to 
neither, and we seem to see in the ap- 
proved design just another example of 
that spirit of compromise which is sup- 
posed to have such happy results in 
public affairs, but which in art is generally 
so disastrous. 

The result is a@ monument which is 
neither one thing nor the other. Neither 
the fine architectural lay-out proposed by 
the artist, nor the single statue suggested 
by Mr. Head; neither the great 
Sovereign of a mighty empire, nor the 
simple, kindly friend of the least among 
his people. 





NOTES. 


We have heard a good 
ne Newest deal lately about the 
esponsibility ¢ oy opens 
of Architects. 2€Wer responsibilities of 

the architect, but, how- 

ever indefinite they may be, we hardly 
think they can include the architect's 
liability to be held up to scorn by 
picturesque writers in the daily Press 
for sins he has not committed. We 
quite sympathise with the feelings which 
evidently prompted Mr. Philip Gibbs to 
write so foreibly in the Daily Chronicle 
on the housing accommodation provided 
lor the Ironworkers of Dowlais. His in- 
dignation does him credit, but let him be 
just in his wrath. Dowlais, we fear, is 
not a pleasant place. “ As I climbed up 
the steep road,” says Mr. Gibbs, “ I 
tramped up a crescendo of awful squalor, 
‘nding in hideous triumph. The devil 
could not have built Dowlais with more 
subume effects of ugliness.” After this 
‘e are hot surprised to hear that ** In 
Dowlais it is difficult to be decent, and 
‘ome ot the people have given up trying. 
For here, narrow streets and alleys, 
‘traggling up the hillside, are rows of 
squalid hovels, of two, three, and four 
rooms, built eighty years ago, in many 
The” and never repaired since then. 
Bo ny » are loose in their walls. The 
, ik OW-irames have warped. Tiles have 
allen from the roofs. Their gutters are 





twiste Theo; 

pe Their front doors hang loosely 
~ Heir hinges, They were built before 
Sanitation 


betas ic ee word in the spelling- 
aaa va ‘ite. The architect did not 
in bi bout drains. Whoever he was, 
e did utter callousness to human needs 
thea hot worry about se better 
indie *y in which to herd the slaves of 
pon ne - Whoever he was, we feel 
of the wey Jt an architect in any sense 
Whe ee ; but whoever he might have 
and h © callousness was his employer's, 
“a = is not responsible for the 
eighty 7 ney of these — after 
bellanes, Cf neglect. “ Through the 

mouths of those blast furnaces,” 
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says Mr. Gibbs in the final climax to a 
crescendo of awful indignation, “ would I 
toss the men who built these human pig- 
sties!’’ If justice demands that anyone 
be tossed into a blast furnace, we suggest 
the person who is making a profit out of 
their present condition, or those who are 
responsible for the fact given by Mr. 
Gibbs, though we are not responsible for 
his statements, that whereas whole rows 
of them have been condemned by the 
local authorities as unfit for human 
habitation, yet ‘ most of those condemned 
houses are still inhabited, and the tenants 
take in lodgers.” This should interest 
someone at the Local Government Board. 


From various parts of the 
country come appeals from 
lovers of the fast dwind- 
ling old-world buildings 
against street-widening schemes which, 
devised chiefly in the interests of the 
motorists, threaten to abolish all that is 
characteristic in our country towns, and 
to reduce everything to the commonplace. 
Certain of the inhabitants of Lyme Regis 
are strenuously opposing a scheme for 
widening the foot of the main street, 
which will sweep away a well-known old- 
world building known as the Fossil Shop, 
situated on a still more ancient bridge, 
and which will destroy the character of 
this part of the very picturesque town. 
The majority of the Borough Council 
favour this scheme, no doubt only 
regarding the narrowness of the thorough- 
fare, but a considerable number of rate- 
payers are opposed to it, and probably 
outside public opinion might be invoked 
in their favour. Nowadays it is not 
sufficient to advocate the retention of the 
beautiful on «wsthetic grounds alone; the 
practical side has also to be regarded ; but 
in this instance there are also some prac- 
tical reasons against the scheme. The 
piece of the road it is proposed to widen 
resembles the neck of an ordinary wine- 
bottle; the road is wider where the body 
of the bottle would be, and within 
a few yards there is a very dangerous 
right-angled corner. At present the 
narrowness of this short piece of the 
street compels motor traffic to slow 
down and approach the corner carefully 
but if this short neck of the bottle be 
widened motor-cars can approach the 
corner rapidly, and a thoroughfare which 
so far has been the scene of no serious 
street accident will be rendered more 
dangerous. Thus for once the xsthetic 
and the practical seem to combine. If 
town authorities would only realise in 
time that in modernising their towns in 
ways which have no direct bearing on 
sanitation o: health they are destroying 
one of their most valuable assets we 
should hear less of acts of vandalism 
throughout the country. 


Old Buildings 
and Street 
Widening. 


Lovers of the old-time 
charms of Bruges will be 
distressed to learn that 
electric trams on the trolley system are 
being arranged for, possibly on the track 
of the noisy steam one, or “ light rail- 
way,” between the station and the docks 
and canal—at least, as a beginning. 
Should it pay its way, no doubt “ widen- 
ings” will take place to enable cars 
to run down the Rues Longue, Ste 
Cathérine, and Aux Laines, and along 
the Rue des Pierres, and across the 
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Grand Place, and possibly along the 
charming old Dijver. One thing in its 
favour may be mentioned, and that is 
that many will be glad of a lift over the 
cobbles. Another less unwelcome item 
of Bruges news just to hand is that 
restorations are in progress at the 
Grunthuys, and a public garden being 
laid out round it, enabling a splendid 
view to be obtained of the apse of Notre 
Dame Church, old houses overlooking the 
eanal, and so forth, which was impos- 
sible before. We know those “ public 
gardens”! 





We gather from a letter 


The Building by Mr. Geo. H. Willoughby 


pala in the local Press that the 
Schools. ‘Schools erected for the 


Manchester Education 
Committee are not designed by an 
architect, but are carried out by the 
Director of Education with the assistance 
of draughtsmen and a clerk of works, 
with the. natural result that they are 
helow the standard in design and con- 
struction, and cost more than simular 
buildings in the neighbourhood. We 
must confess that it sounds well-nigh 
incredible that in a great commercial 
centre like Manchester such unbusiness- 
like and inefficient ideas and methods 
should be tolerated. As Mr. Willoughby 
pertinently remarks, the Universitv and 
the Municipal School of Technology both 
encourage the study of architecture. The 
Corporation makes itself to some extent 
responsible for the production and the 
training of the architect, and yet when 
produced and trained it denies him the 
opportunity to work in connexion with 
its own school buildings. The hardship 
to the profession is obvious; but Mr. 
Willoughby, rightly enough, we think, 
does not unduly press this point. While 
looking forward to the day when the 
advantages of a high standard of archi- 
tectural excellence will be the strongest 
argument with the public, we have no 
doubt that in the meanwhile Mr. Wil- 
loughby is well advised to concentrate on 
the question of cost. This argument. at 
all events, should appeal to Manchester. 


ON previous occasions we 
have alluded to the appal- 
ling waste caused by 
forest fires in America, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Incaleulable damage has 
been and is still being done by the 
thoughtless actions of settlers, campers, 
and others. In Montana and Northern 
Idaho alone the Josses from fire in a single 
year have reached the total of 6,000 
million feet board measure, with the 
estimated value of 4,000,000). The 
Forest Service of the United States are 
doing their utmost to prevent devastating 
fires, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
considerable success has attended the 
inauguration of preventive measures. 
Among the modern aids now being 
employed for the purpose the telephone 
has been found most valuable, enabling 
observers on watch-towers to communi- 
cate almost instantly to other members 
of the service the position of any out- 
break within a circle of some 30 miles 
radius, and so to ensure the prompt 
perme her —< a and material for 
extinguishi e fire in its earl es. 
The work rs which we allude is of diseot 
interest to architects and builders, who 


Forest Fire 
Prevention. 
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have good reason for desiring the conser- 
vation and intelligent management of 
the world’s timber resources. 





i In autumn next the filling 


enn of Lake Gatun for the 
Rpt wg we _ Panama Canal will sur- 


merge several early villages 
which, although not possessing the same 
interest as Egyptian ruins which suffered 
-by the construction of the Assouan Dam, 
are, nevertheless, directly associated with 
the history of America since the discovery 
of the Continent. Some of the villages 
are mentioned in Esquemeling’s account 
of his adventures under Morgan, and 
through them passed the main route to 
Peru in the time of the Spaniards. In 
later days they formed the home of 
gold diggers, and subsequently were 
occupied by those engaged on the canal 
works inaugurated by Ie Lesseps. 


> 
ae at 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Or recent art exhibitions there is none 
more interesting than the display of old glass 
panels at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries. 
There are altogether 149 pieces of stained 
and painted glass, which are effectively 
shown in small groups of panels at a time, 
so that the light shines through the glass 
pretty much as it would én situ if it were not 
for a greater sharpness of contrast of dark 
background. The vast majority of the 
panels go back to early medieval, medisval, 
and Renaissance times, and the collection as 
a whole comprises examples of English, 
Flemish, Swiss, German, and Dutch crafts- 
manship. If the specimens are observed 
in chronological order the consideration is 
almost inevitably forced upon one that the 
earlier periods of the art were its finest ; 
the quality of the glass possessed a deeper 
brilliancy, the tones were richer and blended 
into finer harmonies. It is curious to note 
that one of the most interesting specimens 
is one of the earliest—a grisaille taken from 
Salisbury, an almost perfect example of 
the art with a pattern evolving out of a 
geometrical design. We have later designs 
dealing with religious subjects, also of great 
interest. And then, as we proceed, the 
artists seem to strive after the expression of 
merely anecdotal ideas which have been 
expressed equally well, or better, in the arts 
of painting and carving of the same period. 
Examples such as these, apart from the 
virtuoso’s and collector’s point of view, and 
from the point of view of technical accom- 
plishment, have not the same artistic 
importance as the earlier pieces. In view 
of the modern use of stained glass in domestic 
work the exhibition should not be missed. 

At the same Society’s galleries there are 
still a few of Mr. Walcot’s pictures remaining 
on view, which make us regret that we did not 
see the whole of his recent exhibition. From 
those which are left—water-colour drawings of 
the Palais de Justice at Brussels, the old 
Ashmolean at Oxford, and a view of Messrs. 
Lanchester & Rickards’ new building at 
Westminster, among other subjects—we 
were, however, able to discover a talent that 
apprehends the importance of the essential 
qualities of architecture and architectural 
detail in pictorial composition. We under- 
stand that Mr. Walcot also exhibited some 
reconstructions of classical work, which adds 
to our regret at not having seen the larger 
collection. Mr. A. Wallace Rimington, whose 
pictures now occupy the same gallery, 
is not indifferent to subjects connected with 
building ; he is more definitely absorbed in 
the traditional view of the picturesque than 
Mr. Walcot, but this does not | him to 
preclude subjects of definite architectural 
interest. “In his more ambitious architec- 
tural studies, when he gets away from the 
quaint bits, we detect the influences of the 
school of Prout without, however, the precise 
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knowledge which Prout possessed, for his 
time, of architectural proportion and form. 
Mr. Rimington’s water-colours suggest some- 
thing of the labour of the processes of the 
material in which he works; but if he is a 
little too conscientious in this respect, his 
sympathies are broad, and he obviously 
takes a sincere delight in various aspects 
of nature and portrays them with a certain 
lyrical appreciation. 

So far as architecture is concerned, “ The 
Pencil Society,” (at Mr. Paterson’s Gallery) 
has little to tell us. We do not quite know 
why it is called a society in any case. Millet 
and many other artists have shown us 
the possibilities of pencil-drawing. There is 
plenty of good work here, but it is not very 
serious. The drawing by Mr. Spurrier of 
St. Paul's Cathedral is free and correct ; 
the compositions of Mr. Frank Gillett are 
interesting; Mr. Joseph Simpson is under 
the influence of certain phases which find 
expression in the Quartier Latin; Mr. Ross 
Burnett’s attempts to discover an emotion 
in old cowsheds and old barns, not quite 
successfully; Mr. Cecil King catches the 
spirit of Paris in an English manner in two 
topographical drawings; Mr. Fergusson, in 
another type of subject, also suggests Paris 
in three drawings of considerable breadth 
and power. Mr. Hedley Fitton’s ‘‘ London 
Bridge’ and “Site of the County Council 
Hall” are characteristic of his admirable 
work. The drawings of Mr. George Belcher, 
Mr. H. M. Brock, Sir Charles Holroyd, and 
others have all points of interest, but they 
are outside the purpose of the present 
commentary. 





Mr. Geratv C. Horsey presided on Monday 
at Tufton-street over a combined ordinary 
general meeting of the Architectural Association 
and of the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club. 

_ Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced that the 
sixth spring visit will take place on March 30, to 
the new Wesleyan Church House, Westminster. 
Members to meet at the building at 2 p.m. 
He further announced that the annual Smoki 
Concert and Revel of the A.A. Athletic Club 
will be held on March 26 at the Pillar Hall, 
Victoria Station Restaurant. Tiekets, price 
2s. 6d., may be obtained in the office or from 
i C. G. Boutcher, 40, Great James-street, 

Scrutineers were appointed in connexion with 
aes “wee he officers for 1912-13. 

resident proposed the following votes of 
thanks : The R.LBAA for the following >-Ausmsial 
grant of 100/. towards the educational work of 
the Association; grant of 251. towards the 
publication in the Sketch Book of some of the 
R.LB.A. prize drawings, and 211, subscription 
to the Royal Architectural Museum; to Miss 
Lynam for her kindness in resenting a number 
of books from the library of the late Mr. T. M. 
Rickman ; to Mr. W. A. Pite for his kindness in 
providing "i a the occasion of the fifth 
spring visit, ing’s College Hospital, 
March 16. and for ‘eoadacting: the ps saga 
the building; and to Mr. G. A. Au ey for 
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present three numbers of Allen's Techy;. 
and ray oon to the Association libmane ” 

Mr. C, A, Voysey then read the following 
paper on 


PATRIOTISM IN ARCHITECTURE 


“If we make no effort to discover the 
foundations of our taste, we shall be eas 
borne away on the flood tide of fashiox 

association appealing more to the hear 
than the will override reason ang 
leave sensuous emotion to carry us to the 
bottomless pit of Post-Impressionism. |t is 
only a matter of degree how narrow or de. 
based our taste may become if wo lose the 
balance of the senses—that is, the proportion. 
ate use of reason and emotion, whether jt be 
on the side of emotionalism or inteileiuality, 
of spirituality or materialisin. ‘ 

‘The human pendulum is for cver slowly 
swinging from one extreme to another, and 
we are for ever struggling to arrive ai 4 
happy mean. 

The present age shows a strong emotional 
tendency to swing towards the development o 
our imitative faculty, leading to conformity and 
collectivism, and away from the individual, 
creative, and idealistic manner. 

In this collectivist attitude we see a vast 
amount of deadly conventionalism, which js 
a form of tyranny oppressing the young and 
old alike. It ‘s too easily assumed that the 
majority are like sheep to be penned in ani 
controlled, and that it is not safe to leave 
them free in any direction. 

In matters of art conscience is no longer to 
be our guide, but some Cabinet Minister, 
with his satellites of self-satisfied advisers 
In short, a Minister of Fine Arts is to be set 
up to impose the Order of the Parthenon. 

A desperate endeavour is now being made 
to dominate men’s conduct and to create 
what its advocates call a ‘‘ national style,’ 
by imposing a definite Order of architecture 
on the young, and likewise upon the unfortu- 
nate competitor for public buildings. 


‘Foreign Architecture and English Students. 


Our educational system is based on the 
assumption that some foreign architecture 1s 
a fit study for an English student. And he 
ig given every encouragement to travel in 
foreign lands, and by such means to gain 
fluency in the language of architectural forms 
without the laborious study of the national 
character and conditions that have given them 
birth. These are the gentlemen that write 
books to prove from whence certain characte! 
istic forms are derived, absorbing attention 
in superficial likeness and missing the deeper 
points of difference, which, when examined 
in conjunction with climate and character, 
will be found to constitute the only vita 
and enduring qualities worthy of our study. 
It cannot be denied that it is far more 1 
portant to know from what general princip*s 
good work is produced than to have a a 
ledge only fitted to reproduce given exampi*> 

How certain forms and methods have been 
introduced by the importation 0! in 
workmen is important enough, but wa 
should concern us much more, is how far any 
importations are fitting and desirable, sincere 
and true. : ted 

Now we must observe that in all the = 
examples of architecture throughout té 
world we find that the qualities we admire 
are due to the faithful use of local materia 
and conditions, the sincere expression y 
national character and aspirations ; oe . 
which qualities are strongly intluen * 
climatic and also geological and geograp!* 
local character. — 

The climate of a country affects ( a 
and the light affects our enjoyment wee 
tures and colours quite as much as 0! e. 
and shade. Who has not felt the eo 
ability of highly-polished marbles, ee 
and highly-glazed surfaces in England, 0% 
their absolute fitness under Eastern ero 
Do we not readily associate bright wigs 
and colours with strong sunshine, — 
sombre colouring with our cloudy ski¢ sees 

The effect of climate on the character @. ‘ 
people has been proved by eg "2 
writers, and needs no repeating ‘ol ae 
enough to observe the characteristics © oe 
material as evidenced in our own pet peel 
Even different. courties and districts w' re 
a marked difference in character. Compa 
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Me ce, the colour and texture of the 
tor male, in Westmorland with those in 
Kent. Let us mark well this characteristic 
of the finest architecture—viz., that it grew 
mainly out of national conditions and national 
character, and was never @ foreign importa- 
tion. And @ national style can grow up in 
no other way. We must recognise our con- 
ditions, material and intellectual, if we would 
obey the Divine law of fitness. — ee 

Are we working now on this principle? 
Are we not setting up a model drawn from 
foreign lands, and endeavouring to squeeze 
our requirements into it? Only recently in 
public an architect was holding up to the 
jdmiration of his audience photographs of 
American railway-stations desig (as he 
said) as closely as possible on the 
model of ancient Roman Baths. Should 
we, therefore, design Roman Baths on 
the model of American railway-stations’? 
What wonder if ignorant people buy old 
barns and convert them into houses, 
forgetting that if they are good barns they 
must be bad houses, and if good houses very 
bad barns! As if good architecture were not 
the direct product of the purpose of the 
building. The general custom is to set the 
heart on a symmetrical fagade and then 
squeeze our plan into it, making dark passages 
and lobbies, rather than upset our symmetry. 
Do we not often use draughty, rattling wood 
sashes instead of stone windows and iron 
casements, in order to produce a Renaissance 
character in our building? Do we not give 
the same size window to a closet that we give 
‘o our banqueting hall if it happens to come 
on our main front? How often do we see 
puny little villas aping the manners of a 
ducal palace, porticoes and empty niches, 
ornices and broken pediments provided for 
the villa rented at 707. or 802. per annum ! 
Showing clearly that the outside comes first 
in our calculations and the plan afterwards, 
and that we are wedded to a form that is 
not born of the parent of practical require- 
ments, but the foster-child of a foreign-bred 
fancy. The structure is designed from with 
out inwards, not, as it should be, from within 
outwards. I will net plead for either Gothic 
or Classic, but only that conditions and 
requirements shall dominate inside and out, 
and, above all, that the expression of thought 
and feeling shall be national and _ sincere. 
We do not want Chinese national character 
expressed in Piccadilly any more than 
Grecian or Italian character. We do not 
want the poor man’s villa to ape the stately 
home of the wealthy. 

The more we go to Rome the less we shall 
know of London. The freshness and charm 
of foreign lands has belittled our reverence 
for our own country. And we are apt te 
lorget that our Maker has given us a climate 
and country different from all other nations. 
We ¢ annot ignore this fact without loss of 
patriotism and national dignity. 


_ English Thought and Feeling. 

Fitness is a Divine law, and the more we 
investigate Nature the more we become im- 
pressed by its fitness : therefore we do wisely 
‘to work on the same lines and strive dili- 
gently after fitness. Can it, then, be fit to use 
foreign styles to express English thought and 
‘eeling’ The English architect down to the 
end of the ‘Tudor period was content to learn 
and understand all the conditions of his own 
‘country, to understand the character of his 
*Wn countrymen and to express their emotions 
and aspirations. He was keen to learn the 
possibilities and limitations of his material, 
and, in order that we may benefit by his 
*sPeriences in this direction, we should study 
a — English examples we come across, 
techn; “yamie, that it is only unalterable 
eink’. aren which we most need to 
ia. those accidents of passing 
ashion, or the changing manners and 
a ot different periods. It is very 
I _that we should notice, for 
tri "i the way the stone in different dis- 
of battler used, rather than the existence 
the aio ae or moats, which tell not of 
a ty of building so much as of the 

nner of life of the people. 
ia Wiad admiration for ancient examples 
leanne ge imitate the forms of obsolete 
traths eos miss the practical and essential 
vs ap ucerning the fitting use of material. 
Me cg _ inated by the marbles and 

ol foreign countries, and fail to 
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perceive how they expressed t i f 
mind of the sation the quality of tigi ms 
their native land, no less than the geographical 
and geological conditions out of which they 
have grown. This disregard of national 
character and national needs and conditions 
is the foundation of nearly all our unpatriotic 
conduct and sentiment. 

How few of the rising generation know 
to what extent the old Gothic builders in 
England revelled in colour and rejoiced in 
rich displays of harmony and human emotion ' 
hose were the men who had never travelled 
abroad—never journeyed to foreign lands with 
any adulterous intention or made love to 
foreign examples of their craft, but created 
noble buildings out of the bounty of their 
own land and the brotherhood of their own 
national character, and their own history, 
hopes, and aspirations, exactly as the Greeks 
and Romans, Italians, Japanese, Chinese, and 
all the nations that ever produced a national 
art have done. 

But, alas, the later Englishman has been 
unfaithful; he has turned his back on his 
own climate, and hardly speaks of it except 
to abuse it! And he has opened his arms to 
all the foreign material he can lay his hands 
on. And he raves about the most un-English 
architecture he has got, regarding it as so 
magnificent that all practical considerations 
must be waived for the purpose of providing 
an wsthetic approach to it. 

Men are quicker to discern likeness than 
difference, and any trivial likeness between 
one object and another in our memory is 
carefully treasured, especially if that memory 
gives us pleasure. We are content wit 
trivial pleasurable sensations without 
troubling to look for more sterling qualities 
of fitness. 

The fact that our St. Paul's is well pro- 
a and gives us a pleasing sense of 
ight and shade, and is big, justifies its 
existence in many people's eyes. But that it 
is a clever man’s copy of a foreigner’s ex 
pression of his own national character—albeit 
a foreigner’s wise and clever use of his own 
conditions and requirements——never seems to 
be considered as in any way a proof that St. 
Paul’s is an exotic and not a national growth. 
It is not the product of our climate or the 
outcome of our national life. It is a 
theatrical falsehood of the most prolific period 
of profligacy. The few wealthy who could 
afford to travel were intoxicated by what 
they saw, and they quickly lost their hearts 
to foreign beauties. And the universal law 
that we strive to reproduce what we love 
and admire led them to tear down their 
English houses and erect Italian, Renaissance, 
French, and other foreign examples in imi- 
tation of what they had seen and in boastful 

roclamation of their foreign experiences. 

Ve are only now gradually awakening to the 
consciousness that the ravishing beauties of 
foreign architecture are always due to their 
being true and noble expressions of national 
character, governed by reverent regard for 
local conditions and materials. 


Nature’s Material Qualities. 

As a general principle we may reasonably 
assert that Nature's material qualities are 
more beautiful than anything that man can 
produce, though man may add to. and enrich 
the beauty of Nature by the addition of his 
own beautiful thought and feeling. The 
recognition of this will vastly strengthen our 
patriotic feeling, and, while encouraging @ 
true appreciation of our own country, it will 
likewise help us to appreciate other countries 
more rationally. 

It is of very great importanee that we 
should get at the truth of this matter, be- 
cause our present method of education and 
the practice of our gga age is steadily 
leading to an artificial mode of expression 
independent of the practical necessities of 
banks, public and 


life. Our town halls, 
private houses are all stereoty ed bastard 
children of foreign parentage. And there ‘s 


an effort being made to coerce the shop- 
keepers into the same mould. No matter 
what their trade may be, they must manage 
their business as best they may behind the 
Renaissance shirt-front. As if true architec- 
ture were the expression of a@ cultured 
traveller, rather than a stay-at-home crafts- 
man’s endeavour to use local material fitly. 
to minister to individual needs and require- 


ments. 
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Town > 
_ The town-planner is a collectivist; his idea 
is to drill humanity into line and regulate his 
outward movements regardless of his inward 
needs. He, too, regards the general aspect 
and ignores individual necessities. He must 
have building lines and symmetry, regardless 
of individual tastes and requirements. He 
would have our tastes and requirements regu- 
lated by Act of Parliament—the deadliest 
machine ever invented when used to coerce 
taste. Acts of Parliament we need to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong—to guard an 
Englishman’s true expression of his love for 
his own country, not to force him to adopt 
the language and manners of a foreigner. 
The vista may be a fine model to emulate 
and a suitable place for strutting human pea- 
cocks and peahens, but for a strenuous 
practical Northern people it is not a fit and 
true expression of their needs to be intro- 
duced into every speculative suburb. The 
revival of any style or period of architecture, 
whether English or foreign in origin, is an 
evil which tends to retard the due con 
sideration of fitness in all its aspects. 


Planning a House. 

If we start a plan for a house with any 
preconceived example of a Classic temple or 
a Georgian mansion, a Roman bath, or even 
a Gothic monastery, we shall be the less infiu- 
enced by the peculiar characteristics of the 
site, the building owner, or the purpose of 
our building. And it is from the con- 
sideration of these conditions alone that all 
the finest architecture throughout the world 
has ever sprung. Moreover, consider how 
immensely stimulating it is to all human 
powers to have to evolve your building from 
such sources. The delight, too, of searching 
for moral qualities worthy to be stimulated 
by our building is untold, necessitating also 
an interest in contemporary life and feeling, 
so keeping our work alive and growing, and 
avoiding the stagnation of stereotyped con- 
ventions of ancient times. But the present 
method is to accept first a Renaissance con- 
ception and. then ingeniously squeeze your 
accommodation into and behind the shell, 
and classify your requirements to suit your 
thirst for symmetry. It is like a Chinese 
puzzle, a tour de force, a clever exercise 
in cunning, leading to all manner of subter- 
fuges, and as such demoralising to all con 
cerned. 

English Domestic Work. 

It is generally admitted that our English 
domestic architecture of recent years has 
advanced much more than the architecture 
of our public buildings and monuments. And 
I fearlessly assert it is because much of our 
domestic work has been produced by the 
method herein advocated, whereas our public 
buildings are invariably produced on the 
method condemned. And why? Mainly be- 
cause the authorities who have to vote the 
money to pay for them are trying to please 
their electors, and they know that if they put 
up a hall-marked building—that is, something 
colourably like St. Paul’s—no one will venture 
to criticise their choice or their taste. The 
word has gone round that St. Paul’s is all 
right, and it has been repeated so often that 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Robinson find it a very 
convenient sample of good taste by which to 
gauge their public buildings; the architec- 
ture, according to the Alderman, being the 
outside jacket, and the added ‘side embel.- 
lishments the gilt on the gingerbread, in 
fact, not one of them ever- dreaming of the 
question—Is St. Paul's English? Is it a 
patriotic expression of our national character! 


Public Buildings and Dirt. 

If the importance of a careful study of 
national character and conditions were fully 
realised a student would have little time for 
travelling abroad; and if by the time he 
reached the age of forty-five he had made 
good use of his own country, foreign travel 
could do him no harm. But forty-five years 
is not enough time in which to learn every- 
thing about the resources and history of our 


own country. The more in mt a 
man is the more he will feel how 
much more there is to learn than he 
can ever accomplish. If our modern 


public buildings are the outcome of foreign 
travel, who can defend it? Surely they are 
the deadest, uninspiring piles of wasted 
labour and material that any country can 
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show. Successful as dirt-traps and dust- 
catchers, emphasising the grimy nature of 
our town atmosphere. Here, then, we surely 
find in the rustications of our wall surfaces 
clear proof that the desire to adapt foreign 
detail has outweighed all considerations of 
fitness to our dirty town atmosphere. In- 
numerable are the examples of similar con 
formity to foreign styles, preventing due 
consideration of practical fitness; dura- 
bility and cleanliness are sacrificed to imita- 
tive convention. The true mathematical 
proportion and placing of the Orders is re- 
garded as far more important than the 
adequate lighting or convenient placing of 
our chambers. We ought no more to teach 
the five Orders to students than to train them 
in Chinese. Many will say that without the 
five Orders no sense of proportion can be 
taught. I do not think that with any 
Orders you can teach proportion. Propor- 
tion is a matter of feeling dependent on 
general culture and temperament. You may 
notice that every man’s sense of proportion 
varies as much as the proportions of his body 
and limbs; and when he is sincere in the 
expression of his sense of proportion it is 
a reflection of his own bodily frame. 

We can very well teach the character of 
materials and their proper use and limita- 
tions, but the less we try to teach art the 
better. Teach ethics instead, and make men 
think, and art will take care of itself. 

It would surprise many of us if we were 
to consider the amazing effect on modern 
architecture the one study of cleanliness 
would produce. If we are to avoid dirt- 
traps inside and out we must concentrate 
our ornament and produce breadth and sim 
plicity, both of which qualities demand good 
material and good workmanship. So by 
omitting conventional Renaissance detail we 
should be driven to devote much thought 
and feeling to the enrichments we have, and 
in the plain broad surfaces we should 
feel the necessity of well-chosen, genuine 
material and a high quality of workmanship. 


Tyranny of Styles. 

We can never arrive at these qualities if 
we are working to a definite style of the past. 
Use the past to supplement your experience 
of the use of materials, their possibilities 
and limitations, but do not be a slave to it. 
Do not depress young students by telling 
them they cannot possibly excel the noble 
men of old. Our increased experience ought 
to make us more able to excel anything that 
has gone before. The cultivation of patriotic 
feeling should make us devote more atten- 
tion to English material, English conditions, 
and English character, and free us from the 
stigma of being called the most inartistic 
nation on the face of the globe. 

Art, being the manifestation of human 
thought and feeling, must always be indi- 
vidual and national. Furthermore, the 
emancipation from the tyranny of styles 
would open the door to brother-craftsmen. 
We should feel the necessity for the work 
of the painter and sculptor in our buildings 
if we omitted the acres of machine-made 
Renaissance ornament. And _ brotherhood 
between the arts is what we need to stimu- 
late, and it must necessarily follow the 
growth of patriotism in architecture. 

The strongest argument in favour of 
creating buildings from requirements and 
conditions, rather than in obedience to any 
preconceived style or mode of expression, is 
that it opens the way for the appeal to our 
higher nature and stirs up the emotions and 
moral sentiments. It forces us to consider 
moral principles and work on definite lines 
of truthfulness, fitness, and fidelity. We at 
once see the necessity for investigating and 
making full use of local materials, or the 
economic conditions that justify imported 
goods. We are stirred to investigate all new 
inventions and fresh methods. This state of 
mind is one of perpetual alertness—on the 
look-out to seize every new advantage of 
modern times—and this healthy living condi- 
tion is the most fitting wherein to recognise 
the true enduring qualities of life, viz., the 
moral sentiments. In our admiration for 
ancient buildings we forget that it is their 
manifestation of the spirit wherein they are 
great. The material we see is perishable 
and illusory. But in the -spiritual signifi- 
cance and expression of moral sentiments 
they are indestructible. In our familiarity 
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with materials we forget that it is always 
the spiritual essence that is the life and 
soul of our work. Not the form of our 
expression so much as the deep thought and 
feeling it betrays. : 

Can we not emulate Shakespeare in our 
architecture, and by patriotic feeling ex- 
press and encourage what is best in our 
national character? ”’ 

Mr. Arthur Keen also contributed a paper, 
and said :— 
say first how much Mr. 
Voysey’s presence here this evening is 
appreciated by us. He has not hesitated 

ore now to tell us frankly that he did 
not approve of our methods of education, 
but by coming to speak to us to-night he 
shows that he is moved by no narrow or 
dogmatic spirit, but is anxious to help us in 
our study of the art for which we share his 
affection. The position he takes up is a strong 
one, for, although he perhaps will not admit it, 
his appeal is to our feelings rather than to our 
judgment; and he speaks with the seriousness 
of conviction because it is well known that to 
the extent of his opportunity he has carried 
into effect in his own practice the views that 
he holds of the possibilities and limitations of 
architectural art in the present day. But that 
he is right in his main contentions I cannot 
agree. If he had put them forward thirty years 
ago they would have been received with 
enthusiasm, for the spirit of the mediwval past 
had a strong hold on the architectural imagina- 
tion at that time; but the Gothic Revival has 
passed. And what has it taught us? It has 
taught us that it had to fail because we are no 
longer Gothic; that the Gothic tradition ended 
long ago, and cannot be conjured back to infuse 
our work with the vitality and personal quality 
that belongs to the old because our character 
and disposition have changed, our social con- 
ditions have altered, and our attitude towards 
all things has become one of doubt and inquiry in 
the place of submission and faith. Why should 
we live in a fool’s paradise and imagine that 
things are other than they are? It never has 
been any use, and it never will be. We are 
eager and self-seeking we have acquired educa- 
tion, we have travelled and seen the world; 
we have facilities for the interchange of ideas 
and commodities; our methods of life and 
industry, our political views, our very religion has 
altered—we are the products of an eager, 
ambitious civilisation, dominated by science, by 
competition, by individual liberty, and by 
aspirations, hopes, and ideals different from, and 
opposite to, those of the past. 

In many directions, senate there seems 
already to be a more general concensus of feeling, 
a broader basis of authority, a more definite 
conviction as to wide principles; and is not this 
coming about in the matter of art as in other 
things? Are we not already weary of each 
man doing that which is right in his own eyes, 
and is not the cry for a Ministry of Fine Arts the 
ohtcome of a desire for peace and good order, 
sobriety and restraint ? 


Convention. 

Convention, social restraint—call it what you 
will—is it possible, human nature being as it 
is, to get away from it for long? Man is a 
social animal, and is, and always has been, ruled 
by convention, by the general acceptation of 
right and proper usages. It is an inborn sense, 
and collectively he cannot get away from it. 
However much an individual here and there 
may kick against the pricks, our architecture 
must be conventional if it is to represent us 
truly ; and it should be of such an order that it 
can yield good results to a formal, academic 
method of expression that is able to associate 
itself with science and orderly civilisation, and 
with the commercial and social conditions that 
now obtain. An architecture that depended on 
the detached and original attitude of each 
individual would be intolerable. Wise restraint 
is almost always to be preferred to uncontrolled 
individualism. Inthe best days of architectural 
art and of the development of that art convention 
was universal—buildings, whether temples or 
churches, as much as ships and fortifications, 
were made on orthodox lines. Growth along 
those lines, not departure from them, was the 
constant characteristic. Indeed it is difficult 
to reconcile the design of a Greek temple with 
what one knows of the artistic aspirations of the 
Greeks, except on the principle o overmastering 
convention. A somewhat rude, ungainly type 
of building, impressive and digniied in its 
simplicity, but lacking the resource and 
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imagination that we associate with Creek 
— and decorative design. 

bee certainly seems now to be a desire tg 
impose a definite and generally PeCognised 
method of architectural treatment, becayse the 
strugelo has gone on my | enough, and we fop| 
that in unity of effort lies our only hope of 
achieving in any worthy way a form of expres 
sion that can be considered national; s that 
by these forms and these methods shall tho, 
who follow us know that this was the work af th, 
British nation in the XXth century. ; 


Revi: als. 

What is the logical outco:ae of the objecting 
to sending the young man out to see the world : 
This, as well as the suggestion that he shouii 
work only in the material of his district, js 4, 
echo of the time when no facilities for travel ¢; 
traffic existed. It would make the student int, 
a kind of ancestral beaver, secure in his lody:. 
protected by his dam, snug and self-satisticd, 
without incentive or imagination or horizon, 
Are we not to take the world as it is, and are we 
to try and force our part of it back into 4 

»sition it has left long since’? 1 agree with 
Mr. Voysey that the revivals that he deprecates 
are lamentable enough, although in a measure 
they express faithfully the national attitude 
towards things; but I submit that the cours 
we have had our attention directed to by hin 
involves a greater revival than any we have had 
before—a revival of former social conditions 
rather than one of mere architectural forms, 
and I think that to be successful it involves the 
architect in becoming a mason, or a sculptor, or 
a carpenter again; for, if l understand aright the 
qualities that Mr. Voysey desires, they are to be 
obtained in no other way. We have had cases 
enough, and to weariness, of endeavours after 
texture and local character, and the appearance 
of “craftaman” art, obtained by laborious 
detailing and by close supervision of the work- 
man, and | say, without hesitation, that such 
efforts are wrong artistically. 

We have to produce our architecture at the 
drawing-board and by means of specifications 
and letters and bills of quantities ; for Heavens 
sake let us be honest and admit it, and not tr: 
to pretend that we are treading in the steps of 
our ancient brethren when we are beset about 
with contracts and by-laws, with County 
Council applications, with party walls, and with 
all the appliances and products of science and 
commerce. I was shown recently on a lantern 
screen two pieces of brickwork—one a genuine 
piece of XVth-century work with all the charm 
of er ularity and texture upon it and in it; 
the other was confidently put forward by the 
lecturer as the best bit of modern brickwork he 
had ever seen ; it aped the characteristics of the 
old work in its irregularity, but to me it was 
slovenly, untidy, rough bit of work that would 
have been a disgrace to the bricklayer if one had 
not known that the poor man, no longer free 
to work in the accepted way, had been made to 
do it, by the architect, as a deliberate piece o! 
affectation. We are not medieval bricklayers 
or masons ; why should we pretend that we are: 
I do not think that Mr. Voysey wishes us to do 
so, but I do submit that what he suggests to us 
really involves us in something of this kind, for 
he claims that architectural character is to grow 

ain out of the nature of the material, and its 
right uses in order to meet the needs of the 
time and express the ideals of the individual: as 
I understand it, this is the medieval attitude, 
and involves the medieval method. 

We are to make our work national again, 1 
when was it ever national in the sense 0! exclu 
ing foreign influence ? It has been in a yon 
state of change since the cr Ey 0 Ra 
civilisation, and I think it would not be digios 
to show that most of the change has been due to 
foreign sources. 

The Saxons came from over the sea; 0 
Norman architecture was an importation, 
Westminster Abbey itself is on a French model. 
Mr. Lethaby has been making startling oud 
tions lately as to architectural beginaine® 
the transfer of features and of methods © vs : 
struction from one part of the world to — ° 3 
And why should not this transferenss a 

lace ? Does the delightful little bride’ 
Prior Park fit less well into the Englis! Mi 
scape because it is in a sense an ¢ re 
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} with the foreign influence. Here in 
oe it has proc side by side with that 
of the rofessional architect for many genera- 
tions,“ stealing and giving” charm. 


National Character and Style. 

The “ sincere expression of national character 
and aspirations —what is it? What does it 
mean in these days ? I am reminded of a 
cartoon that appeared in Punch some years ago 
showing a servant coming to Lord Beaconsfield 
with the announcement of a deputation below 
desiring information as to the Conservative 
programme. “ Tell them,” was the reply, 

that we propose to rely on the sublime 
instincts of an ancient people. It was a well- 
wanding phrase, but had it any real meaning ? 
\nd what does the sincere expression of 
national character mean ? And what does 

‘Patriotism in Architecture” really mean in 
these days? Does it really mean anything 
except that we are to use everything that comes 
to us in a reasonable way to suit our own 
particular needs 7 

We need be under no misapprehension that a 
tyle of architecture that does not faithfully 
weve the national need will endure. Mr. 
Vovsey is severe on our town halls and banks 
and railway-stations, but to the extent that 
their architecture does not meet its require- 
ments it already stands condemned. Is he not 
unduly severe with these buildings ? He seems 
to deprecate symmetry in design, but surely a 
town hall is essentially a building that calls for 
such design; its plan must be simple and 
regular; the requirements of it suggest and 
impose uniformity and repetition. The axial 
treatment is the right one. And _ is not 
symmetry in the design of domestic buildings a 
great factor of beauty ? Are such houses as 
Montacute and the great Jacobean mansions 
or the house in West-street, Chichester, the 
worse for it? I submit that house planuing 
was never more sound and serviceable than to- 
day; but when have we had more striving after 
rezularity and balance than at the present time ? 


Recognition of Materials and Conditions. 

Mr. Voysey says that a national style can 
only grow up by a recognition of our con- 
ditions, material and intellectual ; that we must 
obey the Divine law of fitness. Nothing can be 
more true or better expressed ; but this does not 
cut us off from foreign influence ; on the con- 
trary, it leads us to it, for we are Cosmopolitan 
in these days—not hide-bound, prejudiced 
islanders, No doubt an architect may be 
wrong if he makes his railway-station resemble 
the Roman bath he has seen in his travels; but 
this isno argument against travel. He would be 
equally reprehensible if he made it resemble 
Durham Cathedral; but, on the other hand, a 
fine sound conception like the front of King’s 
(ross Station may be the direct outcome of 
something seen in Spain or Constantinople. 

I think it is a fair claim that most architec- 
tural students are, as a matter of fact, being 
taught to recognise all material and intellectual 
conditions, and to observe particularly the 
supreme law of fitness. But it is on this point 
that the issue really depends, for the schools 
advocate the use of certain well-known archi- 
tectural forms and features in design that is to 
comply with these principles, and Mr. Voysey 
claims that these forms and features are not 
admissible ; that they have no connexion with 
reasonable design, and that in fact they 
are used for their own sake. I think he is 
eam to a very great extent, and that 
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the student to meet what must be regarded as 
the practical necessities of modern life. I do 
not want to” be misunderstood or to put myself 
in a false position. I admire and love the old 
things ; I would rather go out of my way than 
let an old bridge or a Whitgift Hospital be 
pulled down; I would look thropgh wavy old 
glass rather than have it replaced by plate ; 
but the methods and the ways of life that 
produced them belong to the time that is gone 
for ever, and can no more be called back than 
the Psalms of David can be written again. 

{ think Mr. Voysey is quite sound when 
comparing the past with the present. It is too 
trne that, while we have gained knowledge, we 
have lost insight; we have got experience, but 
lost imagination; good taste is no longer 
spontaneous; the unerring instinct and judg- 
ment of the craftsman are gone, and we can no 
more work with the methods of the past than 
we can regain the blind unreasoning faith of our 
Calvanistic forefathers. 

There are all sorts of questions about 
durability and cleanliness and colour on which 
| should have liked to join issue with Mr. 
Voysey if there had been time; let me merely 
interject here that in places where smoke and 
soot predominate the rougher and not the 
smoother a building is the better; for even soot 
will reflect light if it is in irregular lumps, but 
not when it is a smooth greasy skin over a 
polished marble or smooth ashlar surface. 

It is to the main characteristics of sound and 
scholarly design that we must look in these days, 
not to the touch of the craftsman. To breadth 
and proportion, to light and shade, to balance 
and composition and contrast, to sound and 
obvious construction, to fitness, to beauty of 
detail. to cheerfulness and light. We are not 
German, or Italian, or American, or French, 
and everything will be done in our own English 
way; if we are all soundly taught, and taught 
on similar lines, our architecture will be worthy 
and dignified, free from vulgarity or untruth, 
and we need not fear that it will not be national. 
But to begin the whole thing anew and invent 
our architecture again or evolve it anew out of 
methods of building, while turning our backs on 
what the past has to offer us, merely because it 
may not be of English origin, seems to me to be 
to invite disaster and chaos ; just as wrong as to 
destroy all our pictures and to learn painting 
again. 

But let me conclude as I began, by expressing 
appreciation of the service Mr. Voysey has 
rendered to us by what he has been saying. 
He has initiated the discussion of a mater of 
great interest. He has condemned all that is 
mean or vulgar, sordid or dishonest; he has 
held up to us an ideal of the highest kind—an 
ideal that I believe myself to be incapable of 
realisation by reason of the conditions that now 
control us, but an ideal that he has put forward 
with sincerity and conviction ; an ideal that we 
may always keep before us to correct our judg- 
ment, to form our character, and improve our 
aims. If we do not perhaps see eye to eye with 
him in the method of its attainment, we all share 
his hope that the architecture of our future shall 
be noble, pure, and inspired, worthy of its past, 
and in the highest sense national and expressive 
of national aspirations.” 


Mr. Harrison Townsend 

said he thought Mr. Voysey would have done 
well to have given a definition of “ patriot ” at 
the beginning of his paper. Dr. Johnson said 
that a patriot was one whose real — was a 
love of his country, and, although the dictionary 
might give that definition, it did not quite read 
into the word what Mr. Voysey had read into it, 
nor did it read out of the word that which Mr. 
Vovsey had excluded. A patriot was a lover of 
his own country, but he was not necessarily 2 
despiser of another country. Dr. Johnson had 
also said that “ that man is tittle to be envied 
who wou'd not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon.” ‘There was a wider patriotism 
which did not exclude what could be gained from 
the teaching of other countries. He once asked 
a gentleman to go to Italy, and he said that the 
work was dreadful. His reply was, “If you 
don’t go to look for what is good in it, go and 
see what is bad in it.” The more evils one left 
uncommitted the more virtuous one was, and 
the more evils one sought to avoid in our work 
the better the working. After all, the whole 
sum of their knowledge was not great, and if 
they were to confine their knowledge to their 
own country, why not go further and make it 


a parochial thing and simply confine it to a 
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district ? He held that if they could increase 
their sum of knowledge by ar Sa 
the better Englishmen they would when 
they came back and knew how to apply their 
knowledge. It had been said that “ Home- 
keeping youths have ever homely wit.” Mr. 
Voysey might score on him by saying that was 
exactly what he wanted, but it was not the 
sense in which Shakespeare used the word. 
He did not think Mr. Voysey could have put a 
worse witness in the box for his own case; but 
out of thirty-nine plays which Shakespeare 
wrote not a third of them dealt with English 
subjects. Shakespeare went to Greece and 
Rome. and he transmuted what metal he 
brought back into a finer metal of his own 
English thought. Shakespeare did exactly 
what they wanted their young men to do when 
they went abroad; they wanted them to come 
back richer for what they had seen, but none the 
less Englishmen. 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 


said he was afraid the sentiment of the meeting 
was very much against Mr. Voysey’s attitude, 
but at the same time they ought to realise the 
great influence which Mr. Voysev’s work 
had had on people. It ‘was extraordinary how 

men like Mr. Voysey with his intense convic- 
tions, and doing work of the character he did 

had influenced the work of other people. When 
Mr. Voysey’s work first attracted attention it 

raised great interest in him personally, because 
so much of it seemed to him influenced by the 
grand old cottages there were in Sussex. But 
much as one admired Mr. Voysey’s buildings, 
he did not think they could accept his gospel. 

What may have answered very well in his own 
case might not answer in the case of others, and 
the basis of the whole thing, which was that 

they might do work without reference to what 
had been done in the past, was historically 
untrue. The more they came into contact with 
old buildings the more they realised that right 
into the heart of the Middle Ages the influence 
of Rome existed to a considerable extent. 
Many of the Romanesque builders were trying 
to do real Roman work. The remains of 
Roman work scattered all over Europe haunted 
the imagination of these builders. They went 
to Rome and came back, and thought they 
were building things in the Roman manner, and 
the importation of marbles and things of that 
sort went on constantly. Kent was a very bad 
county for Mr. Voysey to mention, because 
they had only to scratch the soil to find Rome. 
Seriously he believed that those students who 
had travelled most were those who best under- 
stood their native work. When they had 
spent any time in a country, as & rule they 
found out the local attitude and understood 
how certain features were the outcome of local 
conditions, and when they came back to 
England they generally understood better what 
the English peculiarities were. He thought 
foreign vet was positively beneficial in 
enabling people to understand their own 
country. The question of climate was a 
difficult one, and seemed much more plausible 
than it really was, because in France, for 
instance, the climate varied enormously, 

so it did to a considerable extent in this country, 
and therefore they could not classify climate 
and say there was a definite English climate 
and an Italian climate, and so on. When one 
honestly tried to do a building which simply 
met the requirements of the case, giving the 
light and convenience, and using the material 
at hand, as a rule, people would say the general 
effect was dull, and, they wanted something 
more. It was like the question put as to the 
arcades to old cathedrals. They were simply 
put there because people liked them. It was 
the same with these Orders and things which 
were introduced. It was easy to say they were 
not necessary, but if people liked them, and 
they gave a certain flavour to a building which 
did not otherwise exist, and they found they 
were used everywhere, then they must come 
to the conclusion that there was some human 
necessity for them. He could not pathise 
with Mr. Voysey in his dislike to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and he thought that gentleman had 
made an unhappy selection, because it derived 
its plan from Ely. Wren had a knowledge of 
Gothic architecture, for which he was not 
sufficiently accredited, and he understood the 
spirit and ideas of Gothic architecture. In St. 
Paul's Cathedral they had an extraordinary 
adaptation of English ideas with true Renais- 


sance detail, and Wren was triumphantly . 


justified in what he did, because St. 8 
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received the homage of a third of the popula- 
tion at the present day. When Turner said 
that St. Paul's made London he was express 
the sentiment which every Londoner h 
always felt. St. Paul's was not a mere copy of 
some Renaissance church, but it was in its way 
a very English design. The reason why they 
taught the five Orders was just this, that they 
taught the student a great deal about pro- 
portion. The Orders by thousands of years’ use 
had arrived at certain results, and no student 
could possibly lose anything by studying a 
system of Orders which had been practised by 
so many distinguished men in succession. 
They taught also a certain independence for 
the moment of dimensions, and it was not a 
bad thing for the student to work out a design 
which was all related to one figure as it were. 
He obtained the idea that all details were 
related to the general result, and he learned a 
great deal if by applying the Orders to a design 
he learned to bring all the parts of the design 
in relation to a certain standard. As to the 
teaching of ethics in relation to architecture, 
Ruskin had tried to do it, and where he failed 
he did not think they would do much good. 


Mr. Allan Potter 


said he had a great deal of sympathy with Mr. 
Voysey’s point of view if he read it aright, 
viz., that he was up against students going 
abroad and being struck with something pretty, 
coming back here and reproducing it in England 
with no direct relation to English architecture. 
That was as far as he went in sympathy with 
Mr. Voysey. When Mr. Voysey said they 
ought not to teach the Orders, he believed he 
was absolutely wrong. They ought to teach 
the Orders of architecture just as they taught 
Latin and Greek. It was not that they should 
write Dog-Latin, but that they should write 
good English. They wanted free thought and 
logical and scholarly study of the architecture 
of the past. They did not want to study 
either the Parthenon or St. Paul's in order to 
copy them.” Westminster Abbey was inevit- 
a in its day, and so St. Paul's also was 
inevitable in its day, owing to changed circum- 
stances and changed social conditions. But 
because St. Paul's was suitable to its day it 
did not mean that it would be suitable for to- 
day. They ought to look to St. Paul’s and to 
Westminster Abbey in order that they might 
produce equally fine architecture and suitable 
to the present day, as were these buildings to 
the day in which they were built. The Greeks 
started with what their ancestors left them, and 
discarded that which was inharmonious and 
unsuitable, and the result was that they 
produced style. An intense study of Greek 
architecture would teach them what was meant 
by style. 

Mr. H. W. Brittain observed that what Mr. 
Voysey was really against was the spirit of 
the times. 


Mr. A. E, Bullock 

remarked that in all things this country depended 
largely on foreign importations, and if they 
had to depend solely on their own productions 
they would starve. They had adopted a great 
deal in classical architecture, but there was one 
thing they had yet to adopt, ic., interior 
decoration. If they could treat style of foreign 
work, thoroughly understood and produced, they 
would find their architecture would put on 
clothing which would make it more presentable 
and satisfactory. 


Mr. C. G. Boutcher 

said Mr. Voysey had told them that fitness was 
an essential. That being so, if they depended 
for their teaching on this country alone they 
would have to adopt the old Moot Hall for their 
town halls, and he thought Mr. Voysey would 
hardly say the old Moot Hall was suitable for 
the new London County Council offices. They 
had no tradition of their own in public build- 
ings, and therefore they must go abroad and get 
the best they could, 


Mr. A. Smithers 


asked what would be considered local material 
in London, and also if Mr. Voysey would allow 
ferro-concrete to be faced up. 


The President 


said he must admit that his sympathies were 
really with Mr. Keen. Mr. Tecuer, in the 
expression of his strong individuality, had 
really quite over-ridden some facts of | sPesn 
He did not think they could argue from the 
local material standpoint so strongly as Mr. 
Yoysey endeavoured to do, because the Greeks 
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always disguised their materials. The early 
English craftsman always whitewashed his 
church or cathedral. He thought, however, 
that they would all agree with the noble 
ideals the author had put before them. 


Mr. Voysey, 

in reply, said he was surprised at the courtesy 
he had received, seeing that he had come to 
throw mud at their idols. They had al! shot 
at him, but he did not feel the least killed. 
The point he wanted to make was that they 
should get their architecture from within, and 
not apply it from without. It was true that 
there was always chance except in one thing, 
and that was in moral sentiments, and those 
were the things they had to hold on to if they 
wanted to help one another, and it was out of 
those moral sentiments that the finest architect 
had ever come and ever would come. The 
whole trend of the discussion seemed to be that 
they had far better go on crutches than try to 
walk alone ; and if they had only one leg perhaps 
they had better. 

It was announced that the next meeting 
would be held en April 15 when Mr. Laurence 
Weaver will read a paper on “ Some Scottish 
Houses of the Renaissance,” and the election of 
officers for the Session 1912-13 will take place. 
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THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES: 


THE CRAFT OF THE BRICK AND 
TILE MAKER, 


THe ninth of the present series of 
lectures at Carpenters’ Hall on the Arts 
Connected with Building was delivered on 
Wednesday last week at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wall, by Mr. W. R. Hoare, whose 
subject was *‘The Craft of the Brick and 
Tile Maker.” 

The lecturer, who showed a collection of 
bricks and tiles, said :—-In considering effects 
of brick and tile he would presume that 
his hearers were only interested in what can 
produce a true artistic effect, and he would 
therefore eliminate all methods of producing 
bricks and tiles by machinery on the pac. 
that, while it may be possible to produce a 
building or a group of buildings with 
machine-made bricks or tiles, which may have 
a not unpleasing effect at a distance in a 
dull light, it is only in the hand-made goods 
that the craftsman’s art appears; he would 
therefore deal with the hand-made, sand- 
faced brick and tile as it had been made in 
the South of England since the days of the 
Romans 

Materials. 

To deal first with the materials, clay exists 
in varying quantities in big beds or in 
‘* pockets ’’ in a great many places in the South. 
The best clays for the hand-maker are those 
on the surface, which are mined to a depth 
varying from 6 ft. to almost 40 ft. The clay 
is dug in the winter, exposed as much as 
possible to the disintegrating forces of the 
weather, must be totally free from any gravel 
or lime, and, when fit for use, must be 
tempered with water by hand or machinery 
to about the consistency of mortar, when it is 
fit for use in the mould. 

The other main material is sand. This was 
used, in the first instance, quite dry and sharp, 
in order to enable the moulder to disengage 
the warp of the clay from the mould without 
damage to the sharpest arris of his brick. 
It plays a very important part in the sub- 
sequent colour and texture of the brick. It 
is perhaps necessary to point out that where 
the best clays are used no sand is mixed 
with the clay; it is only applied to the 
surface of the brick in the mould. 

The moulds are all made of the finest 
beech of at least four or five years in plank, 
shod with hoop-iron, In the old days wood 
and gorse were almost exclusively used for 
burning, but with dearer labour and im- 
proved transport coal has become the only 
possible fuel. . 

In making, bricks can be divided into two 
classes—those which can be made and dried 
in the open air from about April 1 to 
October 10, and those which must be made 
in the sheds and dried evenly without ex- 
treme variation of temperature. The first 
class includes all bricks which are used in 
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the main bady of a building {xo 13 
2} in. thickness. eb 

These are made in a slip mould which has 
no bottom or top, only a case with 
fitted on to a stop on the brickmakers’ ta}), 
The “frog” is on the stop, which is th, 
sand face of the brick, the surplus clay bei, 
struck off the top of the mould with a Wood. 
strike; it follows that if bricks 
to be laid flat showing a sand face they mys 
be specially made in a mould with no fror 
a fact which is not always borne in mind 
These bricks are then put down to dry in the 
open air on long wooden hack boards anj 
protected from the sun, wind, and rain by 
‘caps’ and ‘‘lewe”’ boards until they ay 
dry enough to stand the weight of inany 
tiers in the kiln; generally speaking, it » 
quires about a month for this. Needless t 
say, frost is the one enemy against whic) 
it is impossible to guard in the outdoor pro 
cess, as it ruins any bricks which are no 
comparatively dry. 

Any bricks or tiles thinner than this hay: 
to be made in sheds, because too rapid dr 
ing, either from heat or wind, causes them 
to crack. 

This also applies to delicate-moulded 
bricks in which, the thin edges, if allowed 
to dry more rapidly than the body of the 
brick, crack and spoil. 

Under the stress of modern conditions the 
effect of the brickwork in the main body 
of the building is quite as important as the 
finish of the detail. and in one respect the 
moulder’s work is perhaps the most im 
portant. 

Texture is produced entirely by the 
moulder ; in the first place, the way in which 
the warp of the clay is handled, giving the 
big wavy lines, and secondly in the free use 
of dry sand, which produces the minor in 
equalities on the sand surface of the brick 
to be seen after burning when the free sand 
comes away. Apart from this, it is neces 
sary that every brick should be the result 
of a uniform amount of pressure into the 
mould, or else there will be an uneven shrink 
age in the drying and burning. 5 

In a stack of bricks sixteen courses high 
it is quite easy to identify those made by 3 
big, strong man using much force from 
those made by a small man; there will be 
2 in. or 3 in. difference in the height of the 
stack. It is also essential to guard agains! 
sand flaws; a slovenly workman in shaping his 
warp will allow the sand face to get rolled 
into the brick, at which point the brick wi 
be unsound and part. 

The other all-important feature is the 
colour of the brick, and this lies in the 
department of the manufacturer. Colour 
depends upon three things—judicious use 0! 
materials lane and sand), the kind of kiln, 
and the amount of fire given to each indi 
vidual brick in the kiln. 


Colour Effect of Materials. 


Roughly speaking, it is the amount of oxide 
of ‘ola se %y the clay and sand which 
determines the colour-of red bricks, and, as 
this varies with the beds of clay, the brick: 
maker has to adjust the other carcumstante 
to suit the materials. We have been unabdi° 
to determine how far sand, used only ¢ 
ternally for moulding, can effect the colour 
of the bricks. This much is certain, that" 
is possible by use of a good sand to bum 
colour an appreciable distance into an inferior 
clay; further, that, by using a great man 
different sands for moulding, you can produce 
quite distinct shades of colour in the = 
kiln, but there is no evidence to show 4 oe 
what lapse of time this colour effect ng 
wear off the brickwork. In any case, 4 

uite clear that the prime necessity 15 gn ; 
oundation colour in the clay itse!!, ae 
will stand the test of all time and os ~<A 
rove with age. Whatever sand be a ; 
y of colour in the clay will show po 4 
ever a brick is chipped, and prions 
eventually in a large face of the “a ~~ i 
We look, therefore, to the inherent colou Ae 
the clay for the main effect of yt oa 
can vary it to a limited extent by the 
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stained tiles which seem to stand the test of 
time, but the whole question turns upon a 
aaeh larger one, #€., the period at which 
ae ss a his building to e 
the architect wishes ng r 

at maturity. Often it may be mecrans for 
instance, to match old work in an addition to 
an existing buildimg; or the juxtaposition 
»{ mellow brickwork may make it impera- 
tive to anticipste nature, At the same time, 
ve submit that fire judiciously applied can 
vive an effect which will satisfy the require- 
ments of the present and be infinitely more 
peautiful to the generations to come. For 
this reason he passed over as unworthy of 
the highest craftsmanship the use of pigments 
in brickmaking. 

Kilns. 

There were three classes of kilns which 
need be considered (burning bricks in clamps 
might be dismissed from consideration as 
pertaining solely to the realm of cheapness 
without a chance of beauty) :—The Scotch 
kiln, which was a square case with fire-holes 
level with the ground, the fire passing up- 
wards through the bricks ; down-draught kiln, 
with a domed roof, in which the fire, applied 
through fire-holes as in a Scotch kiln, is 
arried up in chimneys inside the kiln above 
the bricks, and descends through them to a 
fue in the centre of the kiln, thence under- 
cround to a shaft close by; continuous kiln, 
n which the main principle was a succession 
of chambers, the heat from one chamber 
being used to dry the bricks in the next with 
a great consequent economy in fuel. 

There are still in existence a few old kilns 
in which wood can be used for burning, with 
the result that you obtain a fine glaze on 
the brick, which is accentuated by the use 
of furze in the fina] stages. But these are 
so uneconomical that they have practically 
died out; one man can only burn about 
14,000 bricks at a time, where he can burn 
90,000 to 60,000 in a Scotch kiln, and a much 
greater number in a continuous kiln. 

Still, we must recognise the fact that the 

bulk, if not all, of the beautiful old brickwork 
in the South of England was produced from 
kilns fired with wood at the time when the 
transport of coal must have been a serious 
problem. Now, however, coal is the uni- 
versal fuel. 
_ In dealing with this question of colour, by 
far the best results are obtained from Scotch 
ind domed kilns, which do not suffer from 
the deleterious effects of steam from the dry- 
ing bricks. The bricks in the kiln nearest 
the fire will contain a large proportion of 
fared bricks, which can be set so as to 
receive the flare upon either the header or 
Stretcher side. Through the middle of the 
Kin are obtained good dark and medium- 
coloured bricks, while there must always be 
* certain proportion of light bricks furthest 
trom the fire. 

It follows that when a certain range of 
colour is required it can be obtained by 
regulating the place of the bricks in the 
bres, and vreat variety can be obtained in the 
rss setting of the bricks, as, for instance, 

ie bars of fare which come when the bricks 
7 placed crosswise over the fire-holes. 
“a a a put into a kiln are reason- 
Fe Oi cg re part of the burning, ‘‘ the 
oa d not take more than forty- 
Ea pa venty-two hours. This is done 
oo <i » small fires until all the steam 
fae eee driven out of the bricks. The burn- 

= proper then begins and may take any- 


wing from fifty-six to 100 hours, till, the 
aii. ae ‘incandescent mass of light 
fireholes i At the proper moment the 
Bre-holes ar damped down with clay, as cold 
“ao. hot kiln will crack everything 
Nain comes in contact. The kiln 
and afte. ; “| for about forty-eight hours, 
A —. o's time is cooled quickly. 
wok ote “iin can be emptied within one 
Chatdhers ¢.200 kilns with domes or 
cle neessarily longer to cool. 
debts has been said it will be seen 
days ¢, process, allowing for about three 
Sethe wns) _kiln, takes between six and 
and cine, Chis anplies to normal weather 
Wicks be. oa In the winter, when all 
my i ebb be dried artificially, or when 
is very Hitt] ining or end of the season there 
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to be given their proper place in the right 


kiln. 
Shrinkage. 

There is another question in view in that 
of colour, i.e., the shrinkage of the brick. 
Happy is the brickmaker who has to work 
only one class of clay with shrinkage at a 
constant ratio. 

The bulk of the shrinkage takes place 
before the brick reaches the kiln. To take 
the case of my own bricks, these will have 
shrunk from 134 in. as they leave the mould 
to 125 in. when they are fit for kiln; fired 
to medium colour, they will emerge from 
the kiln at 12 in. Should it be necessary, 
however, to fire them harder, anything up 
to an extra 4 in. will be added to the 
shrinkage. 

Many clients who desire bricks with all 
the various shades of blue that fire will give 
are apt to forget that this involves a greater 
contraction. 

It is especially necessary to note that if 
verbena: true results are required in moulded 
pricks they must all be burned to one colour 
on the light side of medium. 

Any attempt to impart special colour to 
moulded bricks burned over a series of kilns 
will inevitably involve some inequality in 
shrinkage. Uniformity is quite easily obtain- 
able, but at the expense of appearance. He 
was personally of opinion that the slight 
play given to a medium-covered brick through 
the centre of the kiln rather adds to than 
detracts from the charm of the gauged 
brickwork, 


Moulded Bricks. 

The slip mould is a square box, costing 
from about 5s. to Xs. The difficulty of 
dealing with moulded brickwork lies in its 
complexity. To start with, we make bricks 
in varying thickness from 1 in. to 23 in.. In 
many of the ordinary patterns we have to 
stock these in various thicknesses with in- 
ternal and external angles of different 
degree, of which very few will be used at 
a time. A moulder, however heaven-born a 
genius, always takes some time to adapt him- 
self to each fresh mould. 

It is very much cheaper to make each 
section by the 1,000 than the 100, or by 
the 100 than in units. The cost of moulds 
also becomes a much less serious considera- 
tion if 100 are made out of a mould costing 
l/., than if only four are, as is sometimes 
the case. What I am driving at brings me 
on to difficult ground, but the whole future 
of moulded brickwork seems to me to turn 
upon it—that is, the recognition by archi- 
tects of the fact that the interests of their 
clients demand some alterations in the 
etiquette of the business. It is extremely 
difficult, with the best intentions, to draw 
the line at what is or is not the private 
copyright of any man ordering a design. 
The time will come, if brick designing is 
to go ahead, when each designer will feel 
justified in accepting designs in existence and 
not, as often now, go through the farce of 
some trifling alteration which may involve a 
whole set of new moulds. 


Limits of Moulded Bricks. 


It may be desirable at this point to men- 
tion what are the reasonable bounds of possi- 
bility in moulded bricks; whereas plain 
straight bricks and tiles can be made 18 in. 
long, and made quite true and sound, it 
ig not desirable to make ordinary moulded 
bricks more than 14 in. in length. The 
dimensions are finally governed by the weight 
of clay that a man can lift to put into the 
mould. 

It is difficult to realise how seldom the 
moulder has the opportunity to see his handi- 
craft in the building when complete. In one 
of the first moulded houses we undertook the 
lady client invited all the party to tea and 
see the work. It was quite touching to see 
the pleasure given to old moulders in tracing 
their bricks through the building and seeing 
how they came in. 

It is regrettable to find that the old race 
of hand-moulders is dying out; whereas it 
used to be the custom for all the boys of 
the family to help the fathers in the yard 
from very early years, it is now the rarest 
thing to find a boy. There will in ten years 
be a great scarcity of men coming on. The 
life is a hard one, but a good man can earn 
good money at it. 
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Some system of apprenticeship will be 
necessary if the trade is to survive. 


Matching Old Work. 

It would be impossible to pass over what 
is a most important feature of the crafts- 
man’s work, 1.e., the suiting of his material 
to its surroundings. It is quite a commor 
thing nowadays to ask the brickmaker to 
match a building 100 to 200 years old. This 
is all very right and proper where an addi- 
tion has to be made to an existing building, 
but it is open to doubt whether it is a sound 
art to aim at producing ready-made what is 
really the effect of centuries. It provides 
the brickmaker with much of his most 
interesting work, but often taxes his in- 
genuity and the resource of his yard and 
district beyond endurance. 


—_—__->-e—__— 


THE INTERNATIONAL SMOKE 
ABATEMENT EXHIBITION. 


An International Smoke Abatement Exhibi- 
tion, organised under the auspices of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society, was formally opened 
on Saturday last week at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, by the Duke of Argyll, the 
President of the exhibition. 

At the subsequent luncheon, at which Sir 
William Richmond presided, 

Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., President of the British Association, 
in proposing “Success to the Exhibition,” 
suggested that just as deposits of salt were 
worked, not by mining the salt, but by pumping 
in water which was recovered as brine, so it 
would be ideal, instead of mining coal to have 
retorts in the bowels of the earth for the produc- 
tion of gas. A boring might be put down to 
the coal strata, the coal might be lighted where 
it was, and air and water might be passed 
down so as to produce hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide. The resulting gases might be used 
in gas engines at the pit mouth for the produc- 
tion of electricity, which might be distributed 
by high-tension currents to any desired point. 
That would settle the strike problem, and he 
suggested that the miners should consider very 
carefully what they were doing, lest it should be 
found that the country could do without them. 
The resources of science were not exhausted, 
and a plan such as he had suggested might 
enable electricity to be used for heating, at a 
price of perhaps one-hundredth of a penny 
per unit. 

Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., Presi- 
dent of the Coal Smoxe Abatement Society, in 
reply, said what we had to do was to enlist 
public opinion upon the subject—to interest it 
and to remove if possible a certain apathy 
which belonged to the strength of the En lish 
character. The Exhibition ought to enlighten 
the public, for the appliances shown. were 
numerous and ingenious and not unlovely. 
However firmly they might be attached to 
science, they would admit that Beauty had, 
independently of other things, a great function 
to perform in the world—a function which was 
ennobling and refining. The English people 
once had it in a large measure, and he believed 
they would again possess it. Through their 
efforts we should have again a white city and a 
healthy people. 

Dr. H. A. Des Voeux then proposed the toast 
of “ The Visitors,” which was responded to by 
Mr. Goff, L.C.C., Dr. Shaw, Director of the 
Royal Meteorological Council, and Dr. Bostock 
Hill, President of the Medica! Officers of Health. 


SMOKE AND BUILDINGS. 


In connexion with the Exhibition during 
the present week a series of conferences have 
been held dealing with the whole subject of 
smoke prevention and abatement. The first 
sitting was held on Tuesday, . under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. W. Whitaker. 

Mr. L. W. Chubb (the Secretary of the 
Smoke Abatement Society) said there were 
seventy-one public authorities taking part in 
the conference, of whom twenty-one were 
Metropolitan Borough Councils. There were 
also representatives from the London County 
Council, from the Swedish and Dutch Govern- 
ments, and from America. They had arranged 
visits to the Becton Works of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, which was the largest 
gasworks in the world; to the Lots-road 
generating station of the Unde 
Railways Company; and to the Greenwich 
power house of the London County Council. 
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Effect of Smoke on Building Stones, etc. 

Sir Wm. Church, in a paper on ‘‘ The 
Action of Coal Smoke on Buiiding S.ones and 
Mural Paintings,” said it might be affirmed 
that whatever be the injurious effects of the 
carbon and mineral waters in smoke upon 
the processes and functions of organic nature, 
it was not to these constituents, were they 
unaccompanied by other substances, that the 
damage done by coal smoke to building 
stones, to mural paintings, and to objects ot 
metal could be attributed. They soiled and 
disfigured, but they did not, per se, corrode 
and disintegrate and alter. The offending 
constituents of soot were those which were 
associated with having been absorbed by the 
carbon which formed its basis. It had been 
estimated that the sulphur present in the 
coal annually burnt in an gave rise to 
an amount of oxidised sulphur compounds 
corresponding to half a million tons of 
sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol. This com- 
pound soon oxidised with sulphuric acid, 
which was the chief destructive agent present 
in urban atmospheres. He might cite many 
instances of decayed stonework to prove this 
pointby the analysis of samples from build- 
ings in Oxford, Canterbury, and London. For 
instance, the outer face of the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford contained no less than 
19 per cent. of gypsum, all save the veriest 
trace formed from carbonate of lime by the 
attack of atmospheric sulphuric acid. 
Magdalen College tower gave him more 
than 11 per cent. The interior walling of 
Westminster Chapter House contained just 
18 per cent. of the same roduct, while St. 
Paul’s Cathedral furnished a most striking 
instance of the destruction wrought by the 
suphuric acid in London air and rain. There 
was a blackish  stalactitic incrustation 
hanging to the under side of the cornice 
above the colonnade and below the dome. 
This was some inches deep in places, and 
contained nearly 74 per cent. of gypsum or 
hydrous calcium sulphate. Whence did this 
deposit derive its sulphuric acid constituent 
if not from the sulphuric acid wasted out of 
the London air by falling rain. Soot falling 
upon some stones other than those which 
contained or consisted of calcium carbonate 
exerted upon them also a destructive action. 
If granite or other allied stone practically 
escaped corrosion, stones like serpentine, of 
which the main part was a _ hydrous 
magnesium silicate, were rapidly corroded, 
soluble magnésium sulphate being found 
to be washed away in the first shower. 
Sulphuric acid, again, was the chief culprit 
where paintings in true fresco were con- 
cerned, but there was one advantage which 
fresco enjoyed in comparison with the 
inethods of oil and spirit fresco, viz., that when 
besmirched with tarry matter from soot and 
smoke this discoloration might be removed 
without Thterfering with the pigments. To 
show how the most solid gilding failed to 
preserve metal from corrosion, he might 
cite the gilt bronze screens at either end of 
the reredos at St. Paul's. These had been 
subjected to an atmosphere polluted with 
sulphurous acid escaping from stoves burning 
coke in the basement of the Cathedral. 
Modern research had shown how difficult and 
how well-nigh impossible it was to form an 
absolutely non-porous and continuous coating 
of one metaf upon another. If cracks and 
other breaks in continuity were at first 
imperceptible, yet the unequal expansions of 
the two metals in consequence of temperature 
changes might soon develop them. In some 
such way one might account for the thick 
bluish-green crust, containing copper sulphate, 
which disfigured the gilt bronze grilles or 
gates m St. Paul’s. 


Mr. Noel Heaton 


then dealt with the actual effect of damage 
from smoke on decorations which had 
come under his own practical know- 
ledge. With regard to windows, stained 
glass should be little affected by smoke if 
properly executed. The gradual decay of 
the glass which was so noticeable in old 
windows was due to several causes, and 
although these were decidedly aggravated 
by contamination of the atmosphere, there 
was no real excuse for the premature decay 
one noticed in some modern windows. which 
was due to the use of improper materials and 
the improper use of materials. Both the 
glass and enamels used in properly executed 
modern windows were extremely resistant to 
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decay, and the constant changes of tempera- 
ture hecessitated by modern seeds in the way 
of warmth and Ilght were far more potent 
factors in decay than smoke, the effect of 
which was practically limited to the dimming 
effect of the actual dirt. Passing to the 
question of the effect on the exterior rom, 
of houses, he pointed out that the Nationa 
Association of Master House Painters recently 
conducted a series of practical tests of paints, 
and whilst these tests could not be looked 
upon as in any way final, yet the general 
conclusion one arrived at was that smoke is 
by no means the most potent factor in the 
actual disintegration of the paint film which 
took place more rapidly in pure air and 
bright sunshine of the seaside than in the 
great cities. They must, however, remember 
that the surface ef oil paint was by no means 
impervious to moisture, and smoke might 
under such conditions exermse a _ very 
insidious destructive action on the pigments 
mixed with the paint and the surface which 
the paint film was intended to protect, whilst 
leaving the paint itself undamaged. The 
effect of the smoke was more clearly felt in 
the case of works of art which form the 
permanent decoration of a building. In order 
to be seen properly in the comparatively dim 
light of the interior, mural paintings must be 
clean, and in a smoky atmosphere constantly 
depositing dirt this necessitated constant 
washing. The smooth, varnish-like surface 
which alone would resist the adhesion of dirt 
and admit of being washed without mechanical 
injury was, however, extremely objectionable 
in a work of mural painting decoration; and, 
on the other hand, the matt absorbent surface 
which enabled the design to tell to the best 
advantage offered such a foothold for dirt of 
the adhesive nature derived from smoke that 
it was practically impossible to clean it 
efficiently. Decay of the pigments of a 
mural painting should not fairly be attribut- 
able to smoke, however, for it is quite possible 
to execute any internal painting or decoration 
with pigments that were perfectly stable and 
ee: against attack, given sufficient technical 
nowledge and experience on the part of the 
artist. When they considered paintings exe- 
cuted on the plaster of the wall itself, either in 
oilor tempera, the effect of smoke was more 
disastrous, for the active agents of corrosion 
passed through the paint and attacked the 
plaster behind, with the result that one 
frequently saw such paintings peeling from 
the wall in places owing to the disintegra- 
t‘on of the surface of the plaster. The de- 
structive effect of smoke was, however, seen 
at its worst in the case of fresco paintings, 
for there they had of necessity a surface 
composed almost wholly of carbonate of lime 
in @ porous condition, to which the dirt 
adhered so tenaciously as to be almost im- 
possible to remove, and which was, more- 
over, attacked by the dilute acids in the same 
way as limestone, only more readily, because 
of its comparatively soft condition. Under 
normal conditions fresco was the most per- 
manent, as well as the most beautiful, form 
of decorative painting, but under modern 
conditions some preservative treatment, such 
as 'mpregnation with wax, which inevitably 
resulted in the loss of some of its charm, 
was absolutely necessary to protect it from 
rapid decay. It was scarcely too much to 
say, in fact, that the smoke nuisance had in 
towns rendered the execution of a satisfac- 
tory and permanent work of decorative paint- 
ing one of the most difficult problems of 
applied chemistry. 


Mr. H. Redfern, F.R.LB.A., 


said the architect knew very well from ex- 
perience that if he built in the country, right 
away trom towns, his building from the 
time it was finished began to improve in 
appearance, and so long as it stood continued 
to improve, for Nature, if left alone, har- 
monised everything with herself. On the 
other hand nowadays he knew also that if 
he built in a town, his building never looked 
so well as when it was just finished. Legal 
prohibition of the use of sea coal in towns 
continued in force up to the middle of the 
XV Ith century, and after the lapse of these 
Acts limewhite and pure colour little by 
little disappeared from towns, and so at 
length they came to take on the dingy, sooty, 
amd dejected aspect which they now presented, 
tor the use of either pure white or colour was 
impracticable in the towns of to-day. As in 
towns, the exercise of man’s function of 
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colour vision on natural features was jn. 
possible. He instinctively made an effort te 
supply the deficiency by applying to the sy, 
faces of his buildings fresh and brich: 
colours, low-toned in large masses, and hich 
toned in small, but always luminous. Fo, 
many years now, however, the effort had 
been abandoned in despair, for in towns to 
day no colour, however bright or highly 
glazed, would — its purity for more than 
a brief season. For the architect coal smoke 
made pure colour effects impracticable, and for 
the expression of his art he was confined 
both in mass and detail, to play of light and 
shade and variety of outline. But even jn 
these means of expression he was, by the 
curse of coal smoke, very straightly limited. 
In London no less than 650 tons of soot {ell 
per annum on the square mile. To the archi. 
tect the news came with no surprise, but 
he had always been conscious that it was a 
thing which constituted a serious factor 
among the many things which imposed re. 
strictions u is use of the means of ex. 
pression of his art. It was evident, from the 
example they had had in such cases as the 
York Water Gate on the Victoria Embank 
ment Gardens, that soot deposited on archi 
tectural features must in time cause a con 
siderable alteration of their original forms, 
filling up recesses and marring the purity o/ 
the outlines. A much greater evil, however, 
was that of erosion arising from the by 
products of coal combustion. From the 
moment the live stone was exposed to the 
influence of smoke-polluted atmospheres it 
began to deteriorate. It was clear that the 
architect who considered the future appear 
ance of his stone buildings must take into 
consideration the two factors of soot deposit 
and erosion, and that unless he made up his 
mind to forego all effects which might be 
attained by undercutting, delicacy of incised 
line, and sharpness of angular forms, his 
building would very soon lose its original 
force of expression, and would degenerate 
into a mere mass of dirty and shabby 
masonry. It was in stone that the troubles 
were chiefly in evidence, but woodwork and 
metalwork was affected, and in this regard 
the appearance of their public statues and 
monuments would speak for him. He sub- 
mitted that by this curse of coal smoke the 
architect and the sculptor suffered the most 
grievous restrictions in the exercise of his 
art, for not only was he subjected to the 
malign influence of the smoke on bis 
materials, but by the smoke pall he was 
robbed of light of the quality required for 
definition of form. Dealing with what the 
architect was doing to mitigate the evils 
which arose from coal smoke, Mr. Redfern 
said the method at present chiefly in use 
for limestones was the Baryta treatment, first 
advocated by Sir Arthur Church, and 1 was 
the method advocated by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, an° 
lately used by the Architect of the |ondoo 
County Council in consultation with the 
Chief Chemist of that body. The Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings also 
advocated the use of repeated coats of thin 
limewash, made by slaking lias lime with 
boiling water. Fourteen years aco Mr 
Thackeray Turner coated decaying stone * 
Hatfield Church with slaked lime in « thin 
liquid state, and so far it had shown 10 sign 
of further decay. When Baryta was us® 
the Society strongly advocated finishin- with 
one or two coats of limewash, particularly for 
porous stones, and in cases where the vs 
of Baryta had resulted in an unpleasant 
colour. The author spoke at some len-th ro 
the methods adopted with regard to the ver 
Water Gate, where recourse had to |» a 
to watering with a solution of caustic 90°" 
and spraying with a jet of steam to ot" 
of the bituminous deposits on the oe 
After cleansing, Baryta water was applied 
until the stone would take up no mor’: 
average number of coats given was ele tee? 
About four weeks after the complet)” . 
the work an analysis of the stone dis los 
that the Baryta had entered into combinatio® 
with the stone for a depth of at least 3 1. 
from the surface, having the effect 0! pred 
verting the decayed stone into a weil tT 
resisting substance. Building stones ‘ 
than limestones were not so much ore 
chemically as mechanically by the soot, Wi" 
encouraged the absorption of rain wat¢ ae 
the joints and held it under projecu”, 
features, with the result that frost c2us¢ 
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To these stones the Baryta water 
was not applicable, and water- 
t be agen > rm of the 

‘tions on the market for this purpose 
pee Mh perma but the old method of 
> cont of soft soap followed by a coat) ot 
slum dissolved in water was efficacious. 
\nother method was @ solution of ceresin 
wax in petroleum solvent, applied whilst 
the stone was warm and dry. Statuary was 
sadly affected by smoke, and all that could 
be done was to keep it clean by washing, 
and protect by a thin layer of some water- 
roofing solution, such as the ceresin wax 
with perhaps a little copal added to prevent 
stickiness; but in these cases surface tex- 
tures had to be carefully considered. In 
conclusion, Mr. Redfern directed attention 
to the obstacle presented to an aerennce 
of cleanliness by the presence of the bitumin- 
ous deposits, and said the effect of the —— 
was plainly apparent in cases where white- 
Jazed brick surfaces on painted buildings 
had been washed down. Therefore, so long 
as coal smoke continued even building in 
glazed brick or faience could not, in the long 
run, retain it original purity of colour. 


Dr. S, Rideal 

followed with a paper on “ The Effects of 
Town Air on Metalwork,’ in which he 
dealt with a number of remedies for the 
evil adopted in this country and abroad. 


Mr. Walter Reid, F.LC., 


thought that architects were to be blamed 
somewhat for using the materials they did 
under the existing conditions. There had 
been a good deal of money raised lately for 
monuments to King Edward, and he was 
sorry to see that most of the designs included 
such things as bronze and marble, which 
were the very things which should be 
avoided, for their climate was not fit fer 
such materials. He remembered when the 
Tivoli, in the Strand, was built there were 
some beautiful marble columns and some 
bronze work above, but in a year it could 
not be recognised. They could also see that 
the limestone on which the Gladstone statue 
in the Strand stood was turning a bright 
green. In Berlin they had carried Gut a 
serous movement with regard to building 
stones and bronzes, and had taken a leat 
out of the book of the ancient Greeks, who 
devoted two days in the year to rubbing 
their statues with oil. As the result of the 
experiment in Berlin they had found that 
animal oil was the thing which gave the best 
results. Paraffin wax was very well while 
it lasted, but it did not last long on metal. 
It was better for stone, and he preferred it 
to Baryta water. He understood that at 
Canterbury Cathedral they had experimented 
with arsenic acid to protect the stone with 
successful results. 


Mr. Kinnaird, 


of the Battersea Borough Council, said he 
Was a practical builder, and only the previous 
day he had been called to see the side of a 
house which had been painted and which 
had turned black owing to the effect of the 
sulphur in the air. There could be no doubt 
that the great loss of money arose from the 
action of sulphurie acid on paint in London 
in the way of changing the colour. 


Mr. Watling ( Bedford) 
said that most of the public  build- 


damage. 
treat ment 
proofing mus 


ings in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
were of sandstone, and there had been a 
considera} |« amount of blackening. He 
bas a know what Sir A. Church 
te then st should be done to restore them 
es xinal colour without damaging 
ne surface of the stone. 

Sir A. Church 

nih not know whether the process of 
stone “ee vould be of any use with sand- 


the « ‘th paraffin wax they could render 
i Suriace non-absorbent. 


pebene + ecding meetings a large number of 
questic wen Tead on different aspects of the 
By al smoke prevention. These in- 
Smoke - following :—‘* Progress of the 
by H Abitement Movement in Germany,” 
: err | 


America” } Wies; ‘Smoke Abatement in 
Sn va ‘y Mr. T. E. Donnelly; ‘‘ Solid 
wmokeless Fuel,” by Mr. W. D. Scott- 
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Moncrieff; ‘‘ Proposed Legislation,”’ by Mr. 
J. W. Graham; and ‘‘ Smoke and Fog,’ by 
the Hon. Rollo Russell. 


_ [*4* Some notes of the exhibits will be given 
in our next issue.—Ep. | 


oe —__—- 


TESTING OF MATERIALS 
USED IN REINFORCED 
CONCRETE.* 


In our last issue we gave the first part of a 
paper by Mr. A. Alban H. Scott on the 
Testing of Materials used in Reinforced 
Concer: te, read before a meeting of the Society 
of Architects. We now give tue remainder of 
the paper and some notes of the discussion 
which followed :— 


TABLE 4.—ReEsULT oF GRADING oF Sanp. 


: Passed 30 x . 
Sand. Reta‘ned 30, Retuived Fassel Toran. 
on Ox on 50x iO Sux 
Sample l | 290p.c 155 pe. 555 pe. 1000 
Sample 2 48°2 p.c. 140 pe. 8 p.c. MOO 


Effect of ** Flour” in Concrete.—The question 
has often arisen as to the effect of very fine 
sand, or so-called sand, on concrete, and we have 
had two series of tests carried out on materials 
of this nature. 

Table 4 shows the result of the grading of 
sand. Table 5 shows the test on cement used 
for the specimen pieces. 

Table 6 shows the result of tests to ascertain 
the resistance of thrusting stress on standard 
sand and cement. 

Table 7 shows the result of tests on the 
briquettes containing the very fine materials. 


TasLe 5.--Test on Cement Usrep ror TEx- 
sILE Tests. 
Briquettes 1 in. by 1 in. 


3 parts Standard Sand 


Neat Cement. to.1 part Cement. 


Lb. Lb. 
572 196 
527 Ps 
570 206 
551 192 
191 


Mean of 5 tests, 555-2 Mean, 204°6 Ib. 


Ib. per square inch. 
Age7 days 
Residue upon sieve 50 by 50, 00; upon 
76 by 76, 00; upon sieve 180 by 180, 10% 
per cent. Time of initial set (25 per cent. 
water), three hours ; set hard, nine and a half 
hours. Pats remained sound in air and cold 
water, also in water kept at a temperature of 
115-120 deg. Fahrenheit for forty-eight hours. 

Le Chatelier Test for Soundness :—Cement 
erated for twenty-four hours, expansion 
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3°5 mm. ; after seven days’ aeration, expansion 
1 


mm. ; weight of cement per cubic foot :— 


86°56 

86°28 

85°11 Various methods of filling 
85°80 cubic measure. 

94°10 

95°25 


Pees 


Taste 7.— Test on Briquetres CEMENT 
AND SanpD SaAMPLEs 1 anv 2 For TENSILE 


STRENGTHS. 


Briquettes 1 in. by 1 in. 
Sand Sample No, 1. 
Lb. per sq. in. 

112 


103 
102 
108 
1c0 


Mean 105 Ib. per square inch. 


Sand Sample No. 2. 
Lb. = sq. in. 


78 
180 
170 
191 
163 


Mean 177 4 Ib. per square inch. 


Proportions. 3 Sand 1 Cement. 
Age. 7 Days. 


It will be observed from these tests that the 
average strength of briquettes with standard 
sand and cement gave a mean of 204°6 Ib. at 
seven days, whereas the sand (Sample No. 1) 
gave only 105 lb. per square inch, and sand 
(Sample No. 2) which contained a less amount of 
flour gives an average result of 177-4 Ib. per 
square inch. 

On Table 5 the extraordinary different 
weights per cubic foot of cement is given. The 
same cement was used, but different methods of 
filling were adopted. It certainly confirms the 
necessity of most carefully considering whether 
the cement for all work should be measured 
by weight and not by cubic measure. 

Another test made, as shown on Table 8, shows 
that with standard sand we get 182-2 Ib. at 
seven days and 234°6 lb. at twenty-eight days ; 
whereas with the test on “flour” sand as 
described on the Table we only get 53-2 Ib. 
at seven days and 104 Ib. at twenty-eight days. 

A word with reference to the testing of the 
finished structure may not be out of place. 

Specifications often provide for the work 
to be tested with one and a half times the load 
for which the work has been designed to 
carry. A factor of safety of four is taken 
in the calculations to provide for inequali- 
ties of workmanship and materials, for allow- 
ance for fatigue of material under strain. 
and for isolated, accidental excess loading ; 
considering thas with one and a half times 
the safe load the concrete in compression is 
working up to 900 Ib. per square inch, adhesion 
150 lb. per square inch, 120 lb. in shear, and 
steel varying up to 22,500 Ib. per square inch 
in tension ; that by the application of such loads 
the parts so tested may be permanently 
injuriously affected. 

If the materials are tested as suggested in 
this paper, and professional supervision is given 


TasLe 6.—Resutt or EXpeRIMENTS TO ASCERTAIN THE RESISTANCE TO THRUSTING 
Stress or CUBES OF STANDARD SAND AND CEMENT. 


Description. Dimensions. 
Inches. 

i . 22, 300 300 x 301 
is sae 300 300 x 3:00 
‘f t. 300 300 x 3:00 
Age? ange. 300 3-00 x 34 
" 300 300 x 3°02 

Mean 
300 300 x 300 
3 parts standard sand. 300 3:00 x 3-00 
by weight). 30 300 x 301 
re , 300 20) x SOL 


Age 7 days. 


Not sufficient quantity of material of “ sample sands,” 


’ 
300 x 3€O x 301 





Crushed. 
Base Area. 
Total. Per sq. in. 
Sq. in Lb. hb. 
903 41,440 4,589 
9-00 43,480 4,831 
910 42,24° 4,693 
9-03 41,320 4,576 
ov 41,000 4,525 
9-02 41,896 4,43 
9-00 10,420 1,138 
90 11,080 1,231 
9°03 12,080 1,338 
908 10,440 1,156 
9°03 11,400 1,262 
902 11,084 1,229 


Nes. 1 and 2 to make comparative experiments to ascertain the resistance to thrusting stress. 
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Taste 8. — Resutts or EXPERIMENTS TO 


ASCRERTAIN TRE TENSILE 


THE BUILDER. 


Cement AND Rock Dust, aND CEMENT AND Sanp. 
Twenty specimens moulded her’, immersed in water and tested at the ages of 7 and 28 days. 


briquettes, sectional area | sq. in. 


CEMENT AND Rock Dust. 
3 parts Rock Dust to 1 part Cement, 


Cement AND SAND. 


(3 parts Standard Sand to 1 part Cement, 


by weight.) by weight.) 
28 days. Age7 8. Age 28 days. 
Test ry — mg oe Test ne ” Test £. 
QQ. Lb. QQ. Lb. QQ. Lb. 99. Lb. 
4586 : 64 45y1 én 135 46U3 . 1 one 264 
4558 56 4590 a 100 Received 8th Oct. 4599 i =e 4605 poe 259 
4587 530 4593 i: Ko 4602 ah a 4604 243 
4584 48 4589, 97 a °F J 407. 208 
4585 43 4592 oe 88 4601 Re 4608 199 
Mean of Mean of Mean of Meen of 
5 tests... 58°2 5 tests... 1040 5 tests... 182°2 5tests... 2346 


The Rock Dust u ed was that which passed through the 30x30 sieve. 


theough 20 x 20 sieve, and retained upon 30 x 30 sieve. 


The Standard Sand was passed 


The Tensile strength of the Cement used in making the above briquettes was 480°0 Ib. per square inch 


at 7 days and 583 0 Ib. at 28 days. 


Kesidue upon sieve 30 x 50, 0-0; +: sieve 76 x 76, 0°9 per cent. ; and upon sieve 180 x 180, 15°9 per cent. 
8.E. 


4, Southwark-street, London, 
Nov. 6th, 1908, 


to the work, tests on the finished structure are 
not necessary ; if it is desirable, then only the 
sate load should be applied ; and if no undue 
deflection takes place no further loading can 
serve any useful purpose.” 





Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., 

in proposing a vote of thanks, said when 
they spoke of a factor of safety of 4 to 
1 there was really no such thing existing; 
the factor was merely to provide for things 
that one knew would happen’ but which 
could not be exactly measured, and he was 
of opinion that in at least 50 per cent. of 
cases a factor of safety of 4 to 1 was 
in reality only 2 to 1. The author was 
to be commended for emphasising the need 
for tests being made in accordance with actual 
practice. rather than under laboratory con 
ditions. It was for practical use that tests 
were wanted, and in such cases the conditions 
in actual practice should be taken into con- 
sideration. The testing_of aggregate to 
ascertain its specific gravity was only re- 
quired as an alternative means of estimating 
the amount of voids, otherwise he did not 
know that it was of any practical value. 
The testing of the water, too, he thought, 
was only necessary when the source of supply 
was doubtful or when there was some reason 
to suspect the impurity of the water. In 
paragraph 14 the author had stated that 
the cement for each six sets of specimens 
should be taken from the same consignment. 
He (the speaker) thought that that should 
read ‘‘each set of six specimens,’’ because 
it was necessary in all tests to have a number 
in order to get a reasonable average; a single 
test would not do. The perfect set of tests 
would include such a number of specimens 
as would give practically a continuous curve 
passing through each of the groups, which 
was one of the values of putting tests down 
to curves. He supposed that the welds re- 
ferred to in the paper were end welds, i.e., 
for the purpose of lengthening a bar; but 
there could be no poss'ble objection to the 
electric welding in the crossing of the various 
bars. It was where tension came in that 
welding was objectionable. .As a rule, the 
strength of a weld was 80 per cent. of the 
original bar. The 30 per cent. referred to 
by the lecturer must have been an exceptional 
case. With regard to the consistency of con- 
crete, the general preference among specialists 
was for it to be in such a state that, after being 
tamped, the water just floated on the surface 
and no more, and the concrete itself was in a 
quivering condition. The author apparently 
advocated a drier mixture, but there would 
then be a greater difficulty in getting it into 
actual contact with the rods, especially 
underneath them. A cubic foot of ‘‘ Ferro- 
cete ’’ cement was said to weigh 762 lb., and 
the weight of standard cement, the author 
stated, was 90 lb. The specific gravity was 
specified to be 31, which meant 31 times 
the weight of an equal quantity of water; 
so that if a cubic foot only weighed 90 Ib., 
31 times sixty-two and a half was 180 Ib., 
then there must be 50 per cent. of voids in 
‘flour’ cement, although it seemed to lie 
quite close. The mode of filling in the 
measure affected very considerably the weight 
of cement, and that was the reason why 
it was desirable to take it by weight rather 
than by measure. The figure of 762 would 
probably have been increased to ninety if 
the measure had been filled in the standard 


Davin Kirgacpy & Sox, 


manner. The author had referred to the 
rate of testing briquettes of cement, and 
had stated that there was an increase in 
strength obtained by putting the load on 
suddenly. He (the speaker) thought Mr. 
Scott should have said ‘‘an apparent in- 
crease,’ as there was no more strength in 
the briquette than if the weight were put 
on slowly. The indication of greater strength 
by adding the load rapidly was more remark- 
able in the testing of steel, and he remem- 
bered that in the earlier days, with the old- 
fashioned testing machines of the long lever 
and scale-pan type, the operator was supplied 
with a number of weights of various sizes, 
and it required a great amount of dexterity 
on the part of the operator to change the 
small weights for a large one of equal ‘value 
before go'ng on again with the small ones, 
the object being to get on as many of the 
weights as possible before the metal gave 
way. That was at a time when there was 
no recognised rate of applying the load. 

Mr. E. C. P. Monson (Vice-President) 
seconded the vote of thanks. 


Mr David Kirkaldy 

said he was quite in accord with Mr. 
Scott in his remarks about the coating 
of grout, and he was very glad to hear 
from Professor Adams that the point would 
be got over in the final rules. 


Mr. S. Bylander 


said he had personally found it a very 


difficult matter to submit the various 
materials to tests. In the construction 
of the Automobile Club some hundreds 


of tons of cement were used, and he 
was very anxious that it should be pro- 
perly tested. He therefore arranged that 
the cement at the works should be placed 
in bins and sealed, and then samples taken 
and tests made, and when found satisfactory 
the cement was to be taken to the job. 
The principal difficulty in carrying out more 
exhaustive tests seemed to be the question of 
cost. With regard to the testing of finished 
concrete, he thought it would be an advan- 
tage to have some rule to work by, and he 
hoped that the Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, or some such body, would take up 
the matter and issue some sort of rule. With 
regard to the form of the test pieces, he 
certainly thought 4 by 4 was not satis- 
factory, the aggregate used being too large 
‘n size to be properly placed, a 6 by 6 
would be much better. The strength of 
steel: being 62272 lb. per square inch, he 
would like to know why Mr. Scott limited 
the tensile strength to 72,000 lb. He did 
not understand the author’s reference to the 
elastic limit of steel. His (the speaker’s) 
idea was that it was necessary to have a 
high elastic limit, because it was really that 
which determined the safety of the struc- 
ture, and not so much the ultimate strength 
of the material. They did not wish to have 
a very hard steel, because it was britils. 


Mr. G. A. T. Middleton 

said it had rather surprised him that both Mr. 
Scott and Professor Adams had remarked upon 
the fact that cement was now tested by weight 
per cubic foot, and he thought it would be 
very much better to test by specific gravity. 


Mr. P. M. Frazer 
said he thought that they did not quite realise 


that cement and steel could only be tested 
under laboratory conditions, which argued 
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that the testing of made concrete was ny 
valuable than the testing of cement sr 
steel. No means had been dev'sed, $0 7 
as he was aware, for testing reinforced co, 
crete blocks, and it had often « curred t, 
him that there should not be much diticuis, 
in testing a 12-in. cube of concrete slight), 
reinforced. As to the speed of testing and 
the running up of the apparent streng 
a few weeks ago he had been present at som, 
testing operations at the makers’; he h,) 
asked permission to use one of the machines 
as it was obvious that the men were testip, 
too quickly. Upon easing the rate of jog; 
ing he obtained much lower results, wis) 
the obvious retort that he knew nothin 
~ about testing. With regard to the weiyi: 
of cement and concrete, some added } 
weight and some by volume, but he, in }\ 
specifications, got over the difficulty }) 
weighing the cement on the job and alteriy 
the size of the gauge-box to accommodate 
90 Ib. 
Mr. J. Herbert Pearson and Mr. H, | 
Cover having spoken, 


The Chairman 
said he had had very little experience in the 
use of reinforced concrete, but what he had 
done had not turned out very satisfactory, n 
had he found it cheap. He had recent) 
had occasion to use it to carry a surface 
drain where the foundations were too bad t 
support it in the ordinary way, and the loca 
authority had required him, on a 14-ft. span 
with a beam 18 in, square, to use 2 in 
of steel. He might just as well have used 
steel joists. The supervision of reinforced 
concrete work put additional responsibility 
on the architect, who, if he undertook such 
work, should be paid not only for his pro 
fessional services, but for acting as clerk of 
works also. 

The vote of thanks having been heart.) 
agreed to, 


Mr. Scott, 
in reply, said with regard to the question 0! 
the weight of cement he believed that in 
the original Report of the R.1I.B.A. Sub- 
Committee on Reinforced Concrete the weight 
was specified 76 Ib. per cubic foot, and the 
tests in the tables referred to were made 
under the same conditions, and s'nce then 
the 90 lb. had been adopted. The question 
of the weight or measure of cement was [1 
from satisfactory, however, and, as Mr. Frase! 
had said, they always adopted a method 0! 
testing the weight of cement per cubic foot, 
and they wonld see at the bottom of one ©! 
the tables tho extraordinary results they 
obtained. They so increased their cubi 
measure as to accommodate not less than 90 lb 
It was a fairer way both to the contractor and 
to the client, and it certainly got rid o! 
carelessness on the part of workmen 1 
throwing aggregate into the scales. There 
was enormously hard wear on any form 0! 
weighing machine; the scales must be out 6! 
truth within two or three days of their use. 
The only real test on the job was a test ©! 
the structure, and that he was dead against, 
unless they could load to the superimposed 
load for which the structure was designed; 
and he hoped that when the L.C.C. regula- 
tions came into force that some of the work 
which would be subjected to a test of 1]: 
would collapse (without loss of life). because 
in his opinion it was asking for trouble, and 
weakened the etructure. He was glad t 
hear that Mr. Bylander did not agree wit! 
the 4 bv 4 cube for testing. It was "0 
sufficiently large for testing § wit! the 
aggregate they were using, namely, 3 
The reason he advocated a 6 cube was that 
it was not better made and was more 0! @ 
shape which was adopted in work ge! erally, 
and with a circular column they were °!! - 
time tending to get a very much bo‘i«r an 
consolidated mixture than they did \:\h * 
square one, because in the former they coult 
ram so much better than with the lat‘:r, 4% 
with the square one they could not 4 oi 
ficial results. With a 6 by 6 by 124 on y 
quantity of material would be required. ane 
on a big job the cost of material submitter 
for testing was quite considerable. Hie @ 
not think a ‘iy 6 by 12 would = 
any further purpose than a 6 cube. raf 
former was apt to bind the mater al oa 
perhaps one hundredth part of a second longe 
than the latter, which was quite large en0ue 
to give them results which they ©" 
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sasonably expect to get in a job. Mr. 
a asked vig he limited the 
By wth of steel to 72,000 lb, His answer 
ong, if they got 1t above that there 
al be a tendency to increase the carbon. 
if they increased the strength of steel beyond 
77.000 Ib. there was @ tendency eventually 
to increase the safe load. It was impossible, 
he thought, to increase the basis of 60,000, and 
t gave the rolling mills a range of 12,000 Ib., 
hich was ample. If they allowed them a 
ter range than that it opened up the 
possibility of makers using a foreign loom, 
whereas with British steel they had a better 
chance of getting evenness of the metal. 
rheir Chairman had spoken of the financial 
noint of view, and he, the speaker, could 
assure them that reinforced concrete would 
ever have veen used in England by industrial 
érms if the financial question had not entered 
nto it to a very large extent. Flat roofs 
were infinitely cheaper and floors of reasonable 
span could always be done cheaper in re- 
inforced concrete than in steel or wood. 
Ordinary ship sheds were cheaper, and the 
whole matter was a question of proper 
design. A beam 18 in, by 18 in. was probably 
the most uneconomical section one could have 
n reinforced concrete. A 9 by 20 or 9 by 
24 would probably give the same strength 
with much less material, and the 2 in. 
of metal mentioned did not seem very 
xcessive. Architects’ supervision was a very 
big point. Reinforced concrete was wor 
vhich should be done properly or not at all. 
He personally never employed a clerk of 
vorks, but sent out trained assistants who 
superintended the work with the help of an 
nspector. By such means they got infinitely 
better results ; their clients paid their assistants 
ind inspectors while on the job, and it got over 

the difficulties of supervision. After all, 
n architect was only responsible for reason- 
ible care and attention, and he had never 
seen a Job where the architect had given 
reasonable care and attention come to any 
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e Nottingham Architectural Society. 

_ through the kind invitation of Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., tl smbers of 
— \-R-1] ne members of the 
ia ‘utectural Society had the opportunity on 
March 14 of inspecting the New Eye 
‘nirmary on the Ropewalk, Nottingham. — 

_ the premises have cost nearly 10,000. 
lhe irregular site upon which the Infirmary 
stands, with a fall of 18 ft., presented con- 
siderable difficulties in planning, but these 
have been most satisfactorily overcome. The 
arge out-patient department is entered on 
‘le lower level from Oxford-street. A step- 
_ entrance leads into the waiting-hall, 
a h is capable of accommodating about 
100, and is fitted with specially-designed 
_ s A little marble fountain is built 
. he wail at one end. Two doors lead 


lirectly from . 

alt ‘y trom this hall into the large con- 
SULLING-roor ¢ . . 
— room, an apartment equipped with 
he rooms, nicroscopic-room, and a dis- 
ensary, | . 


aia which the patients pass out after 
‘oe n or treatment. 

aware e entrance is also approached 
provided { viii where a special yard is 
and. the delivery of coals, food supply, 


weve ¢ t : —_ where the general business 
to. The tet the Institution are attended 
store, ‘chen, scullery, larders, meat- 
trance Peg. adjacent to the service en- 
n cookiy Page. is a model of equipment 
being use? . a considerable num r, gas 
servery = food lift commences in the 
The corn. 4, communicates with each floor. 
The wl ‘of tha? is on this floor also. 
up by in. the Ropewalk level is taken 


It is dic). cuts and casualty departments. 
“into male and female sections, 

wo wards for eight and six beds 
& Wainscoto.] Che main entrance opens into 
cote hall, which is fitted with seats 


each hay 
respective!) 


and the nt 

rooin = ye urements of a small casualty- 

are attend.y nor accidents to the eye 
« NA \s 


“i be two female wards 
sect; Out® is are capable of bein 
Sectio Ss” au Pp . g 
aad On irkened by a system of blinds 
considera: TS’, Teatures to which very careful 
of the “en on has been given, The colouring 

arcs, and the glass, which is green, 


are « P 
“dd Will prove most restful and quiet 


whic h Ope? 
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A central corridor leads direct to the male 
wards, and midway between, on the north 
side, are the operating, sterilising, and 
clinical rooms. The walls of the former are 
black. 

The dayrooms are designed to be utilised 
as open-air balconies; by a system of patent 
sliding windows the whole room can in a 
few seconds be converted into a sun balcony. 
Each ward is fitted with a glow-light for 
night use on a new system, by means of 
which one switch only is used for giving 
a light of varying degrees of strength from 
the faintest glow to the full strength. The 
roofs, which are flat and covered with Val 
de Travers asphalt, are utilised as airing- 
courts for males and females, and shelters 
are provided for each. 

The whole of the staff is accommodated on 
the floor above the wards. There are a 
servery or kitchen, nurses’ dining and sitting 
room, matron’s sitting-room, and nurses’ and 
servants’ bedrooms, each with their separate 
bathrooms, lavatories, and conveniences. 
This floor is so constructed that, in the 
event of an extension of accommodation being 
required, an additional story may be_ built 
without interfering with the working of the 
Institution. 

The entire structure is fireproof, the floors 
and roofs all being of reinforced concrete. 
Each ward has its own sanitary annexe and 
fire-escape staircase. All soil pipes are lined 
with glass, and all drains are in cast-iron 
with porcelain lining. No earthenware pipes 
are used. A boiler in the basement supplies 
176 gallons of water per hour at 160° Fahr. 
The building is heated with low-pressure 
hot water by radiators of a special hospital 
pattern devised by the architect. 

The entire work has been carried out under 
the personal supervision of the architect, Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, A.R.1I.B.A. 

At the conclusion of the visit Mr. Sutton, 
Vice-President, conveyed the thanks of those 
present to Mr. Marshall for so kindly taking 
them round. 


Northern Architectural Association. 

The annual general meeting of the Northern 
Architectural Association was held at the 
offices in Higham-place, Newcastle, recently, 
Mr. H. C. Charlewood, F.R.1.B.A., President, 
occupying the chair. : ‘ 

In their report the Council expressed 
regret that the depression in the building 
and allied trades continues. The membership 
was 224 as compared with 233 last year, the 
decrease being chietly in the class of Associates. 
Mr. F. W. Rich and Mr. J. Oswald had been 
appointed to attend meetings of the Sub- 
Committees of the Corporation formed for 
the purposes of Part II. of the House and 
Town Planning Act. The Council recorded 
with regret that it had not been possible to 
arrange for the exhibition of the designs and 
drawings in connexion with the Royal 
Institute competitions in March, as usual. 
Arrangements had, however, been made to 
hold the exhibition during the week 
commencing June 10. The Council had made 
representations to the — Royal Institute 
suggesting that the Appointments of clerks 
of works should in future be made by the 
architects. 

Prizes had been awarded as follows :— 
Measured drawings (age linfit, twenty-five), 
Mr. W. Holden; (age limit, twenty-one), Mr. 
H. St. J. Harrison ; architectural sketches (age 
limit, twenty-five), Mr. 8. W. Milburn; (age 
limit, twenty-one), Mr. H. St. J. Harrison; 
Glover studentship, Mr. A. E. Lowes; design 
for a pavilion to be erected in an Italian 
garden in England, Mr. M. K. Glass and 
Mr. K. Glover. Some of the drawings sub- 
mitted were well worthy of reproduction. 

The General Fund opened with a balance 
of 291. 7s. 9d. and closed with a balance in 

nd of 53/. 1s. 9d. 

Mon the motion of Mr. G. T. Brown, 
F.R.LB.A., the report and accounts were 
adopted as eminently satisfactory. 

Prizes were presented to successful students 


by the President. 

“The following nominations for officers and 
Council have been received for the ensuing 
session, and the gentlemen named will be 
declared duly elected to the respective offices 
for which they have been nominated — 
President, Mr. Wm. Milburn ; Vice-President, 
Mr. R. Burns Dick; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. 
T. Cackett; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. S. Erring- 
ton; Hon, Librarian, Mr. J. Bruce, Assistant 
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Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. I. Greenhow ; Council : 
Mr. G. T. Brown, Mr. H. C. Charlewood, Mr. 
F. E. Dotchin, Mr. W. T. Jones, Mr. J. 
Oswald, Mr. A. B. Plummer, Mr. F. W. Rich, 
Mr. A. K. Tasker, Mr. J. W. Taylor, Mr. C. 
Walker, Mr. W. H. Wood, Mr. 8. Ash, Mr. 
M. G. Martinson, Mr. H. A. Wilson, Mr. J. 
Hall, Hon. Local Secretary for Sunderland ; 
Mr. J. H. Morton, Hon. Local Secretary for 
South Shields; Mr. W. J. Moscrop, Hon. l 
Secretary for Darlington. 

The new President (Mr. William Milburn) 
having been installed, spoke in acknowledg- 
ment, saying that if he handed the chair of 
office to his successor with the Association in 
the same healthy condition os it was at the 
close of the second term of Mr. Charlewood’s 
service he should be delighted. He moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Charlewood for his 
devoted work. 

Mr. R. Burns Dick (Vice-President) also 
spoke, and the thanks were heartily accorded 
to the retired President. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. S. Errington) 
was also complimented upon his work and 


thanked. 


Birmingham Architectural Society. 

In connexion with the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association, Mr. Lawrence Weaver 
lecture on the 21st inst. on ‘‘ The Develop 
ment of the Renaissance in Scotland.’”’ Mr. 
C. Bateman presided. Mr. Weaver pointed 
out that, although most learned works had 
been written on the baronial buildings of 
Scotland, no attention had been given to 
the later work that coincided in date and 
general treatment with that of Sir Christopher 
Wren and his followers in England. It was 
notable that the first impact of the reborn 
classical taste reached Scotland direct from 
France, whereas England owed it to an 
Italian first, and later to Germans and 
Flemings. At Falkland Palace and Stirling 
Castle the first evidences of the new manner 
were tobeseen. Sir William Bruce, the archi- 
tect of the additions made to Holyrood Palace 
in 1671, was to be regarded as the Scottish 
Wren, though he fell far behind Wren in 
personal genius. Still, he was the man who 
established the full Palladian manner in 
Scotland, and he was ably followed by 
William Adam, the father of the famous 
Brothers Adam. 


Leicester Architectural Students. 

On Tuesday evening, March 26, Mr. 
S. Perkins Pick, F.R.1.B.A., gave his ninth 
annual criticism of the works executed 
during the session by the students attending 
the classes in architecture and _ building 
construction. 

The classes have been conducted on ‘‘ the 
principle that construction is the basis of 
architecture, and its correlative principle 
that architecture is the interpretation of 
construction into forms of esthetic value.” 

Mr. Pick adjudicated the drawings sub- 
mitted for the David M. Nesbit prizes, value 
102. Mr. Nesbit, a former student, was also 
present, and made an encouraging speech to 
the students. 

On the proposition of Mr. Fletcher votes 
of thanks were accorded to Mr. Pick and to 
Mr. Nesbit. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 


A general meeting of this Society was 
held on the 19th inst., at eight o clock, 
in the Lecture Hall, 15, South Frederick- 
lane. The President, Mr. Page L. Dickenson, 
M.R.I1.A.1., occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting 
having been read and signed, Professor C. 
H. Reilly, M.A., of the Liverpool University, 
read a paper on “The Monumental Qualities 
in Architecture,’ which was illustrated by 
numerous lantern slides of the principal build- 
ings of ancient Greece and Rome, and also of 
many modern buildings in America. Professor 
Reilly made a strong point of the absolute 
necessity of taking a broad view of all archi- 
tectural problems, and attributed the success 
and beauty of the Dublin Custom House to 
the cultured and broad outlook on life which 
Gandon, the architect of this building, 
possessed. During the course of his 
paper Professor Reilly defined the monu- 
mental quality in architecture as com- 
posed of four constituents, viz., unity, 
mass, scale, and refinement; this defini- 
tion was shown to be very comprehensive 
by illustrations of Roman and Greek buildings 
of monumental character which possessed 
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these four qualities. At the conclusion of 
Professor Reilly’s paper a vote of thanks 
was proposed by Mr. Albert E. Murray, 
President. of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, seconded by Professor 
W. A. Scott, M.R.LA.1., and supported by 
Mr. R. M. Butler, M.R.I.A.L., Mr. R. 
O’Brien Smyth, M.R.1.A.I., and Mr, Connor 
O’Brien, M.R.LA.L 


The Guild of Architects’ Assistants : 
Scale of Salaries. 

From the Annual Report of the Guild of 
Architects’ Assistants, one of the objects of 
which is to secure a recognised scale of 
salaries for Architects’ Assistants, we take 
the following, adopted by the Council on 
December 17, 1911 :— 

‘** One hundred cases, gathered from London 
and the provinces, of conditions of the em- 
ployment of Architects’ Assistants have been 
examined by us, and from them we arrive at 
the following facts :— 

1. The present average salary 


s. a. 
At the ages of 19 to 21 is 21 0 per week. 
” » al, 2,, 310 ,, » 


oo oe Ww BE wn ” 
eee ee? ee 
‘a »  MMandovert50 ,, Be 

2. We find no difference between assistants 
possessing examination qualifications and 
those without them. This position is cor- 
roborated by the statement of Professor 
Reginald Blomfield in his notes on the recent 
changes in the R.I.B.A. examinations :—* In 
the opinion of many competent authorities, 
the standard hitherto reached in the R.1.B.A. 
Examinations has been lower than it should 
have been.” 

5. Age and experience are uniformly in 
separable, their averages being constant. In 
addition, the definition of ‘‘ experience” 
involves the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the experience of a pupil and that of 
a scholar from a technical institution. 

4. We therefore adopt age as the sole 
standard, other conditions as to personal 
character and work remaining equal. 

5. Exceptional men and exceptional work 
will always find exceptional markets, and 
therefore are absolutely excluded from our 
consideration, dealing as we do with the 
normal, unexceptional assistant. 

6. We desire to record our strenuous 
opposition to the existence of unpaid 
assistants, other than duly articled pupils. 

7. The scale of minimum salaries for a 
week of thirty-nine working hours which we 
propose is as follows : 


Age. Salary. 
Improvers.. 19 to 21........ 258. per week. 
Assistants a. D.... Se. ,, ra 
x ee OR eee 
» 30 ,, 0 65s. ,, » 
* 40 and over... 70s. ,, is 
Deduced, as these salaries are, from 


current rates, we regard assistants below 
twenty-five years of age to be excessively 
badly paid at present, and some of the 
minimum salaries throughout are remarkably 
low. We regard 35s. as a necessary minimum 
for the age of twenty-one in comparison with 
the wage paid in almost any trade. In con 
clusion, none of these proposed figures are 
in any way absurd or chimerical; they are 
paid by many principals, and we are actuated 
only by the desire to bring the current rates 
of assistants’ salaries to those paid by the 
average conscientious practitioner.”’ 


—_— —-+.-e— 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Good Friday Week. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays, we 
go to press a day earlier than usual next week, 
the Builder being published on Thursday. 
All communications must reach the Editor by 
first post on Wednesday morning. : 

Professional Announcements. 

The address of Mr. Percy J. Westwood, 
A.R.1.B.A., is now 7, Adam-street, Adelphi, 
W.C. His telephone number will remain the 
same—1217 City. 

Mr. Sydney Jeffree, F.S.I., has changed 
his address to 27, Chancery-lane (17, Lower 
Ground Floor). 

Mr. Alfred Cox, F.R.I.B.A., has removed 
his offices from 4, Adam-street, Adel hi, W.C. 
to 34, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

Messrs. Gale, Durlacher, & Emmett, 
architects and surveyors, have removed their 
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offices from No. 33, New Bridge-street, 
Ludgate-cireus, to No. 15, New Bridge- 
street (opposite). Their telephone number 
will in future be City 6888, and telegraphic 
address, ‘‘ Galdono, London,’’ as hitherto. 


King Edward Memorials. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the King Edward Memorial Fund on 
March 7 at the Mansion House, under the 
presidency of Sir Vezey Strong, the Chair- 
man, it was announced that the fund now 
amounts to about 68,000/., and that, 20,0007. 
being allocated to the statue in Green Park, 
a sum of 48,000/. is available towards the 
cost of the proposed Shadwell riverside park, 
for which a further sum of 5,000/. is offered 
by the Reginald Poulter Trust: it is sug- 
gested that an acre be added to the site by 
taking in the foreshore to low-water mark. 


The Theosophical Society’s New Buildings. 

For the erection of the Society's buildings, 
at an estimated cost of about 40,000/., after 
designs prepared by Mr. E. L. Lutyens, on 
the site near the north-eastern corner of 
Tavistock-square, a lease for 200 years has 
been granted by the Duke of Bedford of the 
land which abutted, eastwards, upon the west 
side of Burton-street, by Tavistock House. 
The St. Pancras Borough Council have re- 
solved to support the Society's application to 
the magistrates for a closing of the culs-de- 
sac in both directions, which have hitherto 
existed by reason of the garden ground 
between Burton-street and Upper Woburn- 
place, Tavistock-square. 


New Government Buildings. 

The oftices of the Crown Agent for the 
Colonies, at present situated in Whitehall- 
gardens, will be removed eventually to a 
new building. The site virtually decided 
upon, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, is in Mill- 
bank, near the offices of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Mr. J.  W. Simpson, 
F.R.1.B.A., is preparing plans. 


Art Museums and Picture Galleries. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall will read a paper on 
‘‘ Art Museums and Picture Galleries’’ at 
the general meeting of the R.1.B.A. fixed for 
April 1. The illustrations will include a 
fine collection of slides specially prepared for 
the paper. Mr. Hall’s paper is in substitu- 
tion of that on ‘‘ Modern Methods of Con- 
struction,’ which Mr. Dunn is unable to 
read 

Charing Cross Tube Station. 

The Playgoers’ Club has just removed 
from Clement’s Inn into the premises erected 
over the station, where they will occupy the 
upper three floors. The dining-room, lounge, 
and reading-room are on the fourth floor; 
on the fifth floor are the billiard-room, card- 
room, and Secretary's office, and above are 
the kitchen and Steward’s quarters. A refer- 
ence and lending library and _ theatrical 
museum will be shortly opened. 


Jewish Memorial to King Edward VII. 

The memorial to King Edward VII. in 
Mile End-road, opposite the London 
Hospital, was unveiled on March 14. The 
fountain, designed by Mr. W. S. Frith, em- 
bodies a stone column carrying a bronze 
figure of Peace, with bronze groups of Liberty 
and Justice, and a medallion portrait of the 
King. The memorial has been erected at a 
cost of more than 800/., subscribed by all 


classes of the Jewish community. 


New Telephone Exchanges, London. 
Three new telephone exchanges wil] shortly 
be provided in London. ‘They will be opened 
in Clerkenwell, to relieve the London-wall 
and Central exchanges; in Tottenham Court- 
road, to be known as the Museum Exchange, 
in relief of the Gerrard, Central, and Mavy- 
fair exchanges; and at Notting Hill-gate, 
to be known as the Park Exchange, in relief 

of the Mayfair and Western exchanges. 


International Gas Exhibition, Amsterdam. 

An exhibition of applications, instruments, 
and st SY using gas for lighting, heat- 
ing, industrial, and scientifical purposes will 
be held on September 14 to October 6 in the 
Paleis voor Volksvlijt, Amsterdam. The 
manager of the municipal gasworks will 
organise the Exhibition; the address of the 


Committee of Management i 
Amsterdam. . ct eee 
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Statue .of Bacon for Gray's inn, 

Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., is the sculptor 
of the bronze statue of Sir Francis Bacon 
that will be set up in June in South square 
Gray’s Inn. The design embodies a Renais. 
sance pedestal, 6 ft. high, supporting , 
figure of the Chancellor in his robes and hold. 
ing the Great Seal, in its case, the costume 
being in accordance with that of the seatey 
effigy in St. Michael’s at St. Albans and 
portraits preserved in the Inn. 

French School of Archeology in Athens, 

M. Homolle, member of the Institute o; 
France, has been appointed a Director oj 
the French School of Archwology, at Athens, 
for a term of six years, vice M. Hokleay. 
resigned. M. Homolle thus resumes a posi 
tion he formerly occupied until he was 
appointed Director of the Louvre. 

The Church Building Socieiy. 

The Incorporated Church Building Society 
held its usual monthly meeting on the 2is 
inst. at the Society's House, 7, Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Cano: 
C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of money 
were made in aid of the following objects, viz., 
building new churches at South Norton, 
Michael and All Angels, Co. Durham, 100/.; 
Dawdon, St. Hilda and St. Helen, (v. 
Durham, 185/.; Goodmayes, *t. Paul, Essex 
120/.: and Goole, St. Paul, Yorks, 1251; 
rebuilding the Church of St. George, Leicester. 
150/.; and towards enlarging or otherwise 
improving the accommodation in the churches 
at Charlestown, St. Thomas, near Halifax 
20/.; Norbury, St. Stephen, Surrey, 50/.; Rye 
Harbour, The Holy Spirit, Sussex, 50/.; and 
Walton-on-the-Hill, St. Mary, Lancs, 120) 
Grants were also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building 
mission churches at Manningham, St. Luke, 
near Bradford, 50l.; and Ynismeudw, 
Mary, Glam, 50l. The following grants 
were also paid for works completed :—West 
cliff-on-Sea, St. Saviour, Essex, 100/.; South 
Wimbledon, St. Peter, Surrey, 150/. ; Grange 
town, St. Aidan, near Sunderland, 1001 ; 
Pembrey, St. Iltyd, Carmarthenshire, 80/.: 
Holmer, St. Mary, near Hereford, 25/.; and 
Caergeiliog, St. David, near Holyhead, 40) 
In addition to this the sum of 320/. was paid 
towards the repairs of thirty-one churches 
from Trust Tes held by the Society. 
Civil Service Estimates : Public Works and 

Buildings. 

Class I. of the Estimates, for public works 
and buildings, shows that for the current 
year 3,638,080. will be required, being a net 
increase of 171,384/., as compared with the 
amount, 3,466,696/., for 1911-2. There are 
items of 71,3001. (a decrease of 4,400/.) tor 
the Royal Palaces; 50,800/. (a decrease 0! 
3,370/.) for the Parliament Buildings: 
125,700/. (a decrease of 7,833/.) for Roya! 
parks and pleasure gardens; and 215,001. (an 
increase of 75,300/.) for Labour Exchange 
and Insurance buildings. Up to the end o! 
last year 41,6497. was expended upon the 
hire of Labour Exchange buildings, and 
9,537/. was spent upon purchase of premises. 


The Old Chapter Library, St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 

In the course of some alterations of the 
interior of the office of the Chapter Clerk, 
which was originally part of the library 
of the Dean and Canons in the Deans 
Cloisters, have just been discovered the 
panel-work of the ceiling, which at one ~ 
formed the canopy of the entire library. 7 4 

anels, of oak, have bosses delicately «arve® 

he central boss, in form of a chalic: upon 
an altar, bears the letters ‘ T. B., whic * 
is supposed, are the initials of Thomas Brode, 
who was Canon and Treasurer of St. © one 
Chapel in 1490-3. The Chapter ‘or! 
evince that the building was begun i» | < 
Other bosses present cognisances of th: Roya 
House of York, one consisting of the 
shining in glory at the back of ° : re i 
charged with a pierced heart and ae 
with a crown of thorns. Embedded ing 4 
wall, to the north-east, has been {: we 
window with oaken framework of ten '2"™ 


Duke of York’s School Buildings, cones 
At an outlay of nearly 30,000/., the rade 
ings vacated by the Duke of aa 
School have been adapted for the ae 
uarters of the County of lontir 
erritorial Association, and will so aap 
for a force of 5,000 men. The top 
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main building is reconstructed to 
ven complete and self-contained 
quarters for the permanent staff ; on the 
second floor are the offices of the Associa- 
tion; the London Irish are quartered on the 
frst floor, and the Army Service Corps are 
on the ground floor. There are two riding 
schools, stabling for thirty horses, six rifle 
ranges, @ large restaurant, recreation-rooms, 
-wimming-bath, ete. Each regiment has its 
own messing quarters and canteen. The 
medical units will be housed in the left wing, 
which is now being remodelled for their use. 
Street Improvements, Hendon, N.W. 

Major J. Stewart, R.E., one of the In- 
spectors of the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry on the 26th inst. at the 
Urban District Council offices into the 
Council's application to construct kerbing, 
channelling, and paving works in Golder’s 
Green-road, etc., from the London County 
Council boundary at Hampstead to Hendon. 
Mr. S. Slater Grimley, M.Inst.C.E., the 
Council’s Engineer, gave evidence in 
support, and stated that the distance 
covered by the proposed improvement 
was about two miles, his estimate being 
10,835. The proposed expenditure was 
primarily due to the large bu'lding develop- 
ments which have taken place in the district, 
particularly since the opening of the Golder’s 
Green Station of the Hampstead Tube Rail- 
way. The latter railway is about to be 
extended to old Hendon, and then, no doubt, 
his picturesque suburb of London will grow 
even more rapidly, the want of railway 
facilities with London being greatly felt in 
the past. 

The Late Mr. G. E. Pritchett, F.S.A. 

In the course of next June will be sold by 
auction the collection formed by the late 
Mr. G. E. Pritchett, of Oak Hall, Bishop's 
Stortford, architect. The collection includes 
oak panelling, old Spanish leatherwork, 
prints, engravings, etc., and examples of 
Jacobean, William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
and Chippendale furniture. An obituary 
notice of Mr. Pritchett appeared in our 
issue Of March 8. 

2 Bombay and the Durbar. 

rhe Government of India have agreed to 
contribute one-fourth, and the Bombay 
Government will subscribe 20,000/., towards 
the estimated cost, 800,000 rupees (53,333/.), 
of carrying out in white se the designs, 
alter the Saracenic manner, of the temporary 
pavilion which was erected on the Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay, for the landing of King 
George V. upon the occasion of his recent 
visit to India. The King, it is stated, has 
*xpressed a wish that his entry into India, 
and the previous Royal associations of the 
Apollo Bunder, should be commemorated 


with a building worthy to symbolise the Gate 
of India. i 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


- Practical Patriotism. 

Rane: lhe unparalleled confusion in in- 
dustry brought about by the coal strike leads 
us to point out two pieces of practical 
patriotism _which, if generally followed at 
pg and for the immediate future, would 
omuch to mitigate the after effects of this 





Str, 


—. \s a firm employing thousands of 
es ay bei with anxiety the inability of 
evanibe te b ter to transport our stone and 
ad i, Pro. ucts from the quarries—many 
ee nland —to their destinations. All 
veletes ,ompamies have issued notices in- 
the we © total cessation of such traffic till 
Pra ‘sion of the strike. This places us 
ao intage with — competitors, 
aunt. reign vessels with foreign coal, 
stesthi. . , British port giving the shortest 
materiale f.0 ee to site, and can supply 
— lor the comptéetion of contracts for 
materia} rough no fault of our own, our 
a hot at present available. 
: og iihenity is shared, we believe, by 
ao ber of British firms supplying 
wie. oo building and engineering 
teaie “ we venture to urge on all archi- 
as far. TS, engineers, and builders that, 
abisleie}. possible, except in the case of 
ment bo necessarily urgent work, an agree- 


contr; ade to waive the time clauses of 
erate, ‘s far as is reasonably possible, in 
‘o [reserve as much work as possible 


for i } “een 
t Brit ‘) firms and British workmen when 
le CTISis 1s over, 
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_ The abnormal conditions also warrant us 
in urging that, during the period of depres- 
sion which must follow the present crisis, 
the Government departments, also public 
bodies, such as municipal corporations, 
as well as architects, surveyors, and engineers, 
stipulate that, so far as possible, British 
materials only be used in work under their 
control until normal trade is again obtained. 
A system of voluntary patriotic action 
of this nature is sure to find favour at 
the present time among responsible persons of 
every shade of political thought, and we 
therefore venture to make these two sugges- 
tions. 
Untrep Stone Fras, Lp. 
(WaLtTer Bryant, General Manager). 


The East Sussex Hospital Competition. 


The following letter has been addressed to 
the Chairman and members of the East Sussex 
Hospital Committee, Hastings, by Mr. William 
Henman, from whom we have received a 
copy :-— 

GENTLEMEN,—Trusting that past experience 
with the existing hospital would compel every 
precaution being taken to secure a design 
which would meet modern hospital require- 
ments in a practical and sanitary manner, I 
ventured to apply experience, gained during 
the last thirty years, in the design and con- 
struction of a number of provincial hospitals, 
to solving the somewhat intricate problem of 
planning a hospital to detailed requirements 
on a difficult site. 

Realising that others capable as myself 
would be competing, I was prepared to accept 
the decision which presumably was acquiesced 
in by your assessor, until I had the oppor- 
tunity to-day of examining the selected plans 
published in the Builder. So faulty are they 
in so many and important particulars that, in 
the interests of the undertaking, I respectfully 
submit it would be advisable, before instruc 
tions are given for carrying them into execu- 
tion, that the following questions should 
receive most careful consideration :— 

1. Did not the conditions properly limit the 
height of pavilions to two stories? 

2. Are the gradients of roadway to the 
casualty and in-patients’ entrance and to the 
main entrance to administration building 
practicable? 

3. Is it a satisfactory arrangement to have 
the casualty department and in-patients’ receiv. 
ing-room so far from the out-patients’ depart- 
ment? In provincial hospitals new patients 
frequently mistake one for the other, and it 
is not an unusual occurrence for some to wait 
for hours in the wrong place without receiving 
attention, when one department is away from 
the other. ei 

4. Are the casualty and in-patients’ receiving- 
rooms arranged so that patients on ambulance 
waggons or stretchers can conveniently be 
received or transferred to the wards? 

5. How could a patient be conveniently con- 
veyed on ambulance, trolley, or stretcher from 
the out-patients’ department to the wards? 
Such occasionally becomes necessary. 

6. Where are baths, lavatories, and water- 
closets, sinks, etc., for the two eye wards, and 
for the four and two bed, surgical and medical, 
male and female wards? 

7. Where is bath accommodation for 
gynecological ward ? 

“8. Where is bath accommodation for two 
isolation wards? 

9. How can patients on ambulance trolleys 
or stretchers be conveyed into the two and 
four bed wards? 

10. Is it advisable that staircases should 
give air communication between the two and 
three stories of main pavilions? 

11. Where are the cleaners’ and_ trolley 
rooms to any of the five floors of wards? 

12. What is the practical utility in providing 
external stairways for escape in case of emer- 
gency if it is impossible to convey patients 
in beds or on stretchers to and down same? 

13. How is the out-patients’ department to be 
economically supplied with hot water and 
heating with the boilers at a considerably 
higher level? 

tf. How can foul linen from the wards, etc.. 
be conveniently conveved to the disinfector and 
thence to the laundrv? Or even to the 
laundry direct from the wards, except past 
kitchen and store-rooms ? fs 

15. Is it convenient when medicines are 
required for the wards from the dispensary 
that they should have to be conveyed up a 
stairway and a considerable distance along a 
corridor to the lift, and then, for most of the 
wards. again along a corridor? 

16. Is it a sanitary arrangement that foul 
water from the operating department should 
have to be discharged into the small areas, 


three stories deep, near the kitchen depart- 
ment, and thence to be conveyed under the 
buildings ? 

17. How can foul water and rain water, as 
well as snow occasionally, otherwise be 
removed from these small areas, the depth of 
three stories ? 

18. Is it desirable that house coal should be 
shot down in a narrow passage close to 
kitchen entrance off an enclosed yard, too 
small in which to turn a cart round? 

19. Is the provision for getting in coal for 
boilers practicable ? 

20. Is it good to shut out sunlight by wide 
balconies at ends of wards and to have the 
sides of wards overshadowed by projecting 
sanitary turrets? 

21. Is it advisable that tradesmen and stores 
should enter close to the mortuary and out- 
patients’ department ? 

22. Is the isolation block conveniently placed 
for supplying meals? How would patients be 
conveyed there? And how would they be 
visited by medical men, particularly in the 
event of the additional pavilion being erected ? 

23. Will the ophthaimic surgeon consider it a 
convenient arrangement that he will have to 
traverse 260 ft. of corridor to get from three 
male to three female patients? 

24. How is a corpse to be conveniently 
transferred from a ward to the mortuary? 

25. Is the requirement reasonably fulfilled 
that the hospital should be designed so that 
portions can be erected as funds permit? 

The foregoing questions imply serious faults 
in planning which appear in the selected 
design, not one of which, I can confidently 
state, is to be found in the design I had the 
honour of submitting, and I doubt if many 
other designs so flagrantly disregard un- 
doubted essentials in hospital planning. 

Whatever may be the result of investigation 
on the above points, I trust it may, at least, 
prevent heavy expenditure on faulty lines. 

Wittiam Henman, F.R.I.B.A. 


Stafford and Portland Competitions. 

Str,—We learn that the competition now 
advertised at Portland is for Council offices, 
to cost 4,000. This is the same figure for 
which the Stafford Library is to be erected. 
Are we to see again a scramble of 200 men 
for 200/.? Are competitions such as these 
likely to enhance the dignity of the pro- 
fession ? 

We understand the President of the Insti- 
tute is to be asked to appoint an assessor, 
and to confer his official sanction on this 
exploitation of the profession. ae 

Cannot some limitation, either by district 
or otherwise, be insisted on? Open competi- 
tions such as these not only result in mone- 
tary loss to the profession as a whole many 
times more than the fees accruing, but serve 
to lower the value of architects’ services in 
the eyes of the public, and so the loss 1s 
unqualified. 


Combined Heating and Power Plant. 

Srr,.—We think your correspondent Mr. 8. 
Whitmore Robinson must have been misled by 
your summary of Professor R. J. Durley’s 
paper on the combined centralised heating 
and electrical installation at the McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 

Had he heard the paper read he would have 
understood that no reflection was intended 
on English architects and engineers, but that 
it was simply a description of the system as 
applied to the institute in question. — 

An application of the system was installed 
by ourselves at the Camberwell Infirmary, 
London, under the instructions and supervision 
of Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.1.B.A. 

For Darcve, Grirritus, & Co., Lrp., 
J. Atrrep DarcGve. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 








Plaster Painted Dado. 


Sm.—Could you tell me which is the correct 
way to lay off a plain plaster painted 
dado on staircase 2 ft. 4 in. high, whether up 
and down or long way? W. J. Sarr. 


—_ 
— 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Worxs or Man. By Lisle March 
Phillips. (London: Duckworth & Co. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Hovsine anp Town PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
1911. (London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


ee eee 


“ 4 Lesson from America ”’ is the title of the 
leading article, in which reference is made to the 
recent Architectural Association discussion on 
the subject. 


An article on the King Edward Memorial 
appears on p. 350. 


In * Notes” columns (p. 351) will be found 
comments on: “ Forest Fire Prevention” ; 
‘* Ancient Villages in Lake Gatun"; “ The 
Building and Cost of Manchester Schools ”’ ; 
‘The Newest Responsibility of Architects ” ; 
‘ Up-to-Date Bruges.”’ 


‘Some art exhibitions are noticed on p. 352. 


A meeting of the Architectural Association 
was held on Monday, when Mr. C. A. Voysey 
and Mr. Arthur Keen read papers on ‘* Patriotism 
in Architecture ” (p. 352). 


The Ninth Carpenters’ Hall lecture on the 
‘* Arts Connected with Building *’ was delivered 
on Wednesday last week by Mr. W. R. Hoare, 
whose subject was “‘ The Craft of the Brick and 
Tile Maker "’ (p. 356). 


A report of the International Smoke Abate- 
ment Exhibition is given on p. 357. 


On p. 359 we give the second part of the 
paper by Mr, Alban H. Scott, on the “* Testing 
of Materials Used in Reinforeed Concrete,” read 
before the Society of Architects, together with 
some notes on the discussion which followed. 


Our reports of ‘ Architectural Societies ” 
(p. 361) include: ‘‘ Northern Architectural 
Association ’’; ‘* Architectural Association of 
lreland”’; “The Guild of Architects’ Assist- 
ants’; “ Nottingham Architectural Society.” 


In Correspondence columns (p. 363) will be 
found letters on: ‘* Stafford and Portland Com- 
petitions”; ‘‘ Practical Patriotism’; ‘‘ The 
East Sussex Hospital Competition.” 


A report of the fifth spring visit of the Archi- 
tectural Association, to the new buildings of 


King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, is 
given on this page. 
An illustrated article on the work of Mr. 


Arnold Mitchell is given on p. 365 under the 
heading of “Contemporary Architects and 
their Work.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 370) includes : 
“The Right to Work”; “The Institute of 
Builders’; * The Institute of British Decora- 
tors”’; ‘“‘ The Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution *’ ; ** Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces ” ; *‘ Applications under the London 
Building Acts,” ete. 


A third article on the “ London Opera House,”’ 
with illustrations, is given on p. 374. 


An illustrated article on “ Reinforced Con- 
crete in Great Britain” is given on p. 375. 


——_—_--~@--—__—— 


MEETINGS. 





Fripay, Marcu 29. 


Architectural Craftsmen's 
fechnical College).~Business meeting. 


Glasgow Society (The 


7.45 p.m. 


Saturpay, Marcu 30. 


The Royal Institution.—Professor Sir. J. J. Thomson, 
M.A., LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S., on “ Molecular Physics ” 


I. 3 p.m. 
Moxrpay, Apri 1. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall on ‘‘ Art Museums and Public Galleries.’ 8 p.m. 

The Society of Engineers.—Mr. Gerald O. Case on 
“* Ligno-Conerete.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. Noel Heaton, B.&c., 
F.C.5., on “ Materials and Methods of Decorative 
Painting’’"—III. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural 
meeting. 6 p.m, 


Tvxspar, Apri. 2. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper on “ The Works 


for the Supply of Water to the City of Birmingham 


from Mid-Wales,” by Messrs, L. Mansergh 
Mansergh, MM.Inst.U.E, 8 p.m. — 


Society.—Annual general 
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WepwespayY, Apri 3. 

The Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Mr. Sidney 
Palmer on “The Design and Planning of Working- 
Class Dwellings.’’ 7 p.m. ‘ ; : 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, —- Associates 
meeting. 8 p.m. 


——e--o——— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 
FIFTH SPRING VISIT. 


Tue new buildings of King’s College 
Hospital at Denmark-hill were visited by the 
Architectural Association on March 16, pre- 
cisely two years after the previous visit. Inthe 
interval great progress has been made, though 
much yet remains to be done before the hospital 
can be opened. The general plan, which 
has been scarcely varied from the competition 
scheme, was fully described in the report of 
that visit, but may be briefly outlined as a 
main ‘‘ backbone ’’ corridor running east and 
west lengthwise of the site, with nine ward 
pavilions southward of this, overlooking 
Ruskin Park, and various administrative, 
educational, and special buildings northward 
of the same corridor next Bessemer-road ; the 
Outpatients’, Casualty, Bathing, and other 
departments, necessarily within easy reach 
from outside, occupying the angle nearest to 
Denmark-hill. An important influence on the 
formation of the scheme was exerted by the 
rise of about 15 ft. in the level of the site 
from north to south, which places the ground 
floor of the ward pavilions on a level with 
the first floor of the Administrative buildings. 
The visit of inspection was chiefly confined 
to the Administrative Block and Ward 
Pavilions, which two years ago had only been 
commenced. The former is now structurally 
complete. It is six stories in height, the 
whole of the upper portion above the first 
floor being devoted to the Nurses’. Home and 
Servants’ Department, each self-contained. 
The building consists of a front block parallel 
with Bessemer-road, with three wings running 
southward at right angles, the outer wings 
accommodating nurses’ bedrooms, and the 
central one servants’; nurses’ sitting-rooms 
are arranged facing the road. Each bedroom 
is generally similar and contains a built-up 
wardrobe of the same material as the 
partitions. All angles are rounded, and a 
hollow skirting of granolithic is formed at 
the floor level, slightly raised to finish flush 
with the floor, which will be of linoleum laid 
direct on cement. No heating is provided 
in the rooms, all the necessary radiation 
being in the corridors, whence it is admitted 
by opening fanlights, but each room is 
Pee with an extract flue carried up to 
the 


top of the ‘building. The present 
accommedation is for 200 nurses, but the 


west wing (as yet unbuilt) will extend this 
to a total of 300. The Nurses’ Dining Hall, 
seating 150, is a fine room on the ground 
floor, served directly from the main kitchen, 
which is in the basement between the 
east and centre wings of the Administrative 
Block, the various stores being also situated 
here, readily approached from a sloping 
roadway for goods delivery. 


The public parts of the Administrative 
Plock, comprising offices, boardroom, ete., 
are well grouped around a charmingly 


designed central hall, two stories in height, 
from which groined corridors radiate. In the 
rear of the Administrative Block, at the inter- 
section of the cross axes of the whole institu- 
tion, the chapel is in course of construction. 
his projects between the two central 
pavilions, approached by a low vaulted cloister, 
and is a lofty building with aisles separated 
by reinforced concrete piers or stanchions 
which rather curiously change above springers 
into steel lattice-framed trusses for the vaulted 
ceiling. Beyond the chapel at a lower level 
is the central power-station and shaft. Three 
Lancashire boilers 30 ft. long will be installed, 
but siesel oil engines will be used for driving 
the electric dynamos. 

Six ward blocks of the ultimata nine are 
now in course of construction, with accom- 
modation for 372 beds, the two central 
pavilions, three stories high, being already 
in carcase. The remainder will be of only 
two stories. All are similar in plan and 
comprise a day-room for patients and a 
sister's room next the “backbone” corridor, 
with an octagonal “blow-through” lobby 
interposed between these rooms and the rest. 
Next are two single-bed wards duty-room, 
larder, linen, and clinic, and the main 
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twenty-four-bed wards, with sun-balconies at 
their south ends between sanitary 


projected at oblique angles. The sx 
contain several novel features in design anj 
construction. Midway in their length 
small octagonal bay projecting on each side 
will contain lavatories for the madie,) 
officers’ use. The sashes, of a very jngeni 2 
yet simple design known as the “ \ustral’ 


upon the improvement of which a great q.,) 
of though has been expended by the archite 
will be fixed almost flush with the interna! 


wall face, avoiding window-ledges. Eyer, 
hospital architect nows the unfortunate 
complications of heating and other pipes, 


which tend to disfigure his wards and gic 
rise to objections of a hygienic nature als, 
Here all pipes are excluded and will ys 
outside the building in specially-prepared 
conduits run in the wide window-splays and 
branching direct to each floor through flyes 
provided. 

In the construction . ferro-concrete on the 
Hennebique system has been adopted {fo 


floors, stanchions, beams, staircases, and 
lantern-lights. The floors are filled — iy 
between the beams with hollow fireclay tube: 


and are sufficiently thick to avoid projecting 
beams and contain the descending flues frem 
central ward stoves. The building work, }) 
Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, Ltd., appears t: 
be excellent, and the architect, Mr. W. A 
Pite, F.R.1.B.A., who kindly arranged and 
conducted the visit, paid a generous tribute to 
them, as well as to the clerk of works 
(Mr. Thomas Simpson) and to his own stif 
for the excellent help he had received from a! 
When completed the hospital will evident! 
be a notable one; the ingenuity with which 
the complex mechanism of _ interrelated 
departments has been brought in contact a: 
various points, while yet preserving 

apparent architectural directness of lay-out 
and the equal ingenuity with which forms of 
detail usually abandoned as frankly hopeless 
have been persuaded into shapeliness, al! 
give cause for congratulation. If a criticism 
may be made, it is that the site is 
rather closely covered with buildings—mo' 
space would be desirable, but it is understood 
that neither for this nor for the placing of the 
Nurses’ Home in a position not now generally 
favoured is the architect really responsible 


oes 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Municipal Offices, Bulawayo. 

The first prize in connexion with the 
sign for the new municipal offices at Buls- 
wayo, which are to cost 35,000/., has been 
awarded to Messrs. Gibson & Robertson, 0! 
Johannesburg; the second to Messrs Hawke 
& McKinlay, of Cape Town; and the third 
to Mr. Stanley G. Hudson, of Durban. — 
South Africa. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Work of Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 


WUR illustration plates this week are 
given in connexion with the artic, 
on the next page, on the work of Mr. 
— Arnold Mitchell. The illustrations 
are referred to in the course of the article 


>. 
~~ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of March 29, 1802. 
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The Thames Embankment Bill. 

Ix moving last week for leave to bring in 
the Thames Embankment Bill, Mr. Cowpe! 
stated that the powers contemplated by the 
Bill would be committed to the Metro: ''t@” 
Board, without any control or interfe:ne, 
except that the coal dues were at pre“ nt 2 
the hands of the Treasury. The Bill \ oul 
empower the Treasury to pay the money to 
the Board, who, however, would be leit - 
and unfettered in executing the purpo’'~ 0 
the Act. The Bill was descfibed as one 
for embanking the north side of the 'v*! 
Thames from Westminster Bridge, 20“ 4 
making new streets in and near thereto, 0” 
from Blackfriars to the Mansion 
House. After some discussion, leave ¥™ 
granted to bring in the Bill. 
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Sprague & Co., Ltd., Printers, 69 & 70, Dean St., Soho, 


1912. 
ArNoLtp MitTcHELL, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Entrance Front: University College Schoo!, Hampstead. 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.L.B.A., Architect. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS AND THEIR WORK : 


.R.LB.A., the subject of our 
present notice, was born in 1863. 
His technical training commenced in the 
office of Messrs. George & Peto, but he was 
not articled in the ordinary way. He also 
entered the Royal Academy Schools, being a 
‘ontemporary of Mr. E. Guy Dawber, and 
competed for prizes and studentships at 
the Royal Institute and the Architectural 
Association. Mr. Mitchell confesses that his 
a successes. were not won at the 
daa Attempts or without much hard work, 
Spite his abilities as a draughtsman; but 
‘sa winner of the Institute Silver Medal, the 
‘oane Medallion, and the A.A. Medal he 
ms — record of which any architect 
fe ek ; proud, At a later stage he acted 
See oe ee works for a year, and he also 
pied in the Architect’s office of the old 
le ol Board, and acknowledges 
egies + *xperience he got from these two 
Fe geben: been invaluable. At the 
Pas: A 1 Board he got a thorough 
onl a ,‘4€ intricacies of school planning, 
part of h  Cesign has formed a considerable 
practice | % <a Inthe early years of his 
Butler in gel collaborated with Mr. Alfred 
their desin: ool competitions, and several of 
—_ have been illustrated in our 
citme 3 cars Mr. Mitchell played a con- 
tubal ba ‘in the doings of the Architec- 
Comifie ne He was a member of the 
vear 1905.6, rar 1002-%; and again in the 
Vice. Presi, in 1903-4'he became one of the 
residents, during Mr. Henry T. Hare’s - 


Vi R. ARNOLD MITCHELL, 


SR aad ela cae 


Onan aaenreete werent 


MR. ARNOLD MITCHELL. 


occupancy of the Presidential chair. 


renee 


work entailed, and possibly the contro- 
versial matters inseparable from an official 
position, together with the insistent claims 
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attraction for him ; the large amount of extra 
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Oak Gallery Brackets in Great Hall: University College School, Hampstead, 
Mr, Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 





































































THE BUILDER. 


[Portrait by Reginald Haines. 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.LB.A. 


of a large practice, combined to weary him 
of these honours, which he soon after 
relinquished without much regret. The 
country has a strong call for Mr. Mitchell ; 
his acquisition of a fine old country house 
and the delight of his own fireside—an 
\dam fireside, with an Adam ceiling above 
it--proved stronger than the call of late 
sessions and protracted Council meetings. 
And to the delights of his home Mr. Mitchell 
aids the pleasures of a beautiful garden, 
ia the upkeep of which he finds one of bis 
principal recreations. 

Since that time the London architectural 
world has—to its loss—seen comparatively 
little of Mr. Mitchell. He has a distaste for 
publicity ; and thus very little of his work 
has been published. Indeed, we can only call 
to mind two of his recent important buildings 
that have been illustrated—the University 
College Schools at Hampstead, won in 
competition, 1905, and the Agricultural 
Schools at Cambridge University. Mr. 
Mitchell is, however, the designer of a verv 
large number of houses, many of which are 
at Harrow, Northwood, Rickmansworth. and 
the surrounding districts. Drawings of these 
have been hung at the Royal Academy, 
where Mr. Mitchell has been a regular 
exhibitor. One of the works which Mr. 
Mitchell says gave him much pleasure was 
the additions and alterations to Tissington 
Hall, Derbyshire, a fine old stone mansion. 
A drawing of this appeared our issue 
for May 18, 1901. Of the buildings 
illustrated in this issue—mostly domestic— 
we can give little information, since their 
author will say little, except that they speak 
for themselves and are typical examples of 
bis present work. Mr. Mitchell has been 


accorded Royal patronage, and his design 
for a Royal Villa and Golf Pavilion at 


Glastonbury (August 18). 
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Le Coq-sur-Mer, near Ostend, for the \yi. 
King of the Belgians, was exhibited jn 1 

‘Mr. Mitchell is a great believer in the 
of sketching to the student. Himsel! , 
distinguished draughtsman, he thinks j , 
unequalled as a training for the hand ao 
eye, and for tuition in composition. Byt 4), 
kind of sketching he advocates woy\ 
probably be found a severe test of skil] |: 
any draughtsman. No rough notes ,. 
memory aids to be worked up in the sty, 
afterwards; but straightforward freeh,» 
work on the spot. Of his own prowess jy 
this field there are many pages of the Byilii,, 
to testify. Some of Mr. Mitchell's drawing. 
were included in ‘* The Cathedrals of Englan) 
and Wales” series, among them being 
Lichfield, west front (January 5, 189%). 
Peterborough (April 4, 1891); and Durhan 
(June 3, 1893). Among other drawings 0} 
Mr. Mitchell's that we have published ar 
the following :—1887: Chalons Cathedr! 
(December 3, 17). 1888: Layer Marn 
Church, Essex; a corner of Peterborug 
Cathedral; and Feering Parish Chure), 
Essex (July 21). 1889: The Triangula: 
Bridge, Croyland (January 26) ; some Mars 
land Churches of Norfolk (August |) 
and Senlis Cathedral—south-west Towe: 
(December 21). 1890: Wrexham Chu 
Tower (February 22). 1891: Choir Stalls. 
Amiens (January 10); XIIth-century Chape! 
Houghton-le-Dale, Norfolk (May 3 
Sketches at Peterborough (April |! 
1892: More Sketches at Peterborough (Avr 
2). 1893: A.A. Excursion Sketches, Dis. 
Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds (August 1\). 
1894: A.A. Excursion Sketches, Wells and 
1895: Sketches in 
Normandy (January 5). 1901: Examples o' 
Brickwork, Feering Parish Church, Essex 
(September 21). An examination of thee 
drawings will show not only Mr. Mitchells 
catholicity in choice of subject, but his great 
abilities in draughtsmanship. As a student 
he was accustomed to go out sketching tor 
hours—sometimes twelve hours at a time 
in the long summer days—and confesses to 
often returning home thoroughly fagged-out. 
A cartridge block and a small T-square he 
considers essentials for good solid work, and 
drawing the subject out completely on tie 
spot is not only fine training, but is a grea 
aid to the study of perspective. W orking on 
stich lines means, in Mr. Mitclell’s own 
words, “ downright art.” 
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Oak Carving in Great Hall: University College School, Hampstead. 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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From a drawing by Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.L.B.A. 
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subject for the year 1885, when Mr. 
Mitchell won it, was a design for a Municipal 
Mansion, a building designed for civic enter- 
tainments and hospitality, and presumably 
as an official residence for a mayor. Mr. 
Mitchell says frankly he would recast these 
designs if he had to do them at the present 
day. 

Mr. Mitchell spoke of his practice as one 
on pleasant lines, and referred to friendly 
relations with clients. This provoked a 
discussion on that well-worn topic of the 
average client and his irritability over 
extras. We put it to Mr. Mitchell that the 
architect, above and beyond technical 
qualifications, required unerring tact and a 
certain amount of magnetic influence to steer 
safely through the shoals of practice. We 
cited the case of the client with a definite sum 
to spend who, with the common failing of 
clients, wants a great deal too much for his 
money. This is not the kind of client that 
Mr. Mitchell is often troubled with ; but he 
agreed that much unpleasantness generally 
ensues if the architect appears to be in the 
wrong. The first thing to do is to get the 
client's wishes and desires and show him the 
house he wants, deferring any question of cost 
or responsibility for cost until afterwards. 
It is extremely difficult for any architect to 
give an off-hand price. When the client has 
seen and approved the plans, tenders may be 
invited, and the lowest one may be tens or 
hundreds of pounds above the price the 
client is prepared to spend. It is then 
explained to the client that the plans show 
him the house he really wants, and the tender 
the amount it will cost. Is he prepared to 
pay for what he really wants ? Mr. Mitchell’s 
experience is that the great majority of men 
are prepared to enlarge their ideas of cost if 
they get what they really want. But if the 
client labours under the idea that the 
architect is designing a building to cost a 
certain sum, and the lowest estimate is far 
above it—moreover, if the architect looks 
aghast at the amount of the tender, murmurs 
the figure apologetically, and talks vaguely 
about “cutting down ’’—it ishardly surprising 
that the client takes his cue from the architect 
und attributes the whole difficulty to the 
latter’s shortcomings. In Mr. Mitchell’s 
opinion, the onus of cost must always rest 
with the client. The architect’s function 
is to obtain for the client what he wants 
ind see that he gets it. 

We obt 1ined s me views of Mr. Mitchell 
on matters of practice. He believes in 
doing your job yourself, and then you know 
all about it. He advocates roughing out on 
cartridge paper, and in starting on the }-in. 
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Garden Front: Julian Cottage, Harrow. 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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The Porch: Barnett Hill. 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


details before commencing on the $th-scale 
drawings. There are innumerable little 
points in the details which may allect 
dimensions in the smaller-scale plans; but 
with the procedure suggested the [th-scale 
sheets work out smoothly straight away and 
require no alteration. Mr. Mitchell will no' 
have “extras.” It requires some org unisation 
to avoid them, but by the thorough working 
out of a job before it is commenced |e thinks 
they can be avoided. With his smaller 
houses he contrives generally to have onl) 


one contract drawing on which all te plans. 
sections, and details are given; and this 
makes for simplicity in working. !' details 
are only supplied as the job ved, 
openings for “extras” to come i *N 
multiplied. Builders much pre’ Pa 


complete working out of the job »elor 
hand; and thus Mr. Mitchell {0's his 
business relations with builders wo" wr 
smoothly. In fact, he states he has ‘sign 
eleven houses for builders for the 0%" 
occupation. ee 
Another maxim Mr. Mitchell enjoins & 
that you should not worry your brains W! 
two things at once. Work one thing Ms 
and finish it, and then start on the of <j 
He has done a good deal of competitio” . ; 
and believes in getting well ahead wi") ok 
branch of practice. He showed us 4 * 
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House in Surrey: Ground Plan. Pa) 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. ) ' 
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drawings to be submitted in. a limited them a big office building in the North, ruling out all the unessentials. he manages. j 
competition, completely finished three weeks of which we saw complete plans, also a as he himself confesses, to find life very { 

‘ : : : 
before sending-in day; and he stated that number of country houses. In spite of the endurable, and to secure much pleasure 4 
t was his usual practice to get competition calls of a large practice, Mr. Mitchell is a in the home and garden of which he Pes 
work forward. Mr. Mitchell has many big firm believer in not worrying. By organising speaks with so much enthusiasm and 2 eee F 
works in hand at the present time; among his work on the lines indicated, and by affection. oh 
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Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Seow Ue 
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HE BUILDING TRADE 


THE RIGHT TO WORK. 


N trade unions 
| introduce ‘a Bill known as_ the 
Unemployed Workmen Bill, the object 
of which was to affimm a general prin- 
ciple that every workman possessed the 
inalienable right to work, and that, if 
he could not obtain work, employment 
must be found for him, with the im- 
portant proviso that he was not to be em- 
ploved at less than the standard sy 2 ruling 
in the district. This Bill became known as 
the ‘Right to Work’ Bill, This expres- 
sion is somewhat unfortunate, as the trade 
unions are the very last societies to recog- 
nise the inherent right in each man to work 
as he wills, and they really only recogn'se 
a right to work with the permission of the 
unions. If any man attempts to work with- 
out their leave and licence he is at once 
termed a “ blackleg,”’ and the sperial powers 
the trade unions obtained in the Trade Dis- 
putes Act are brought to bear upon him or 
his family in the form of ‘“ peaceful 
persuasion.” nie 
It is the public who are now beginning to 
all for a Bill which shall recognise the right 
to work, and for adequate protection for those 
who wish to exert that right. The strike 
in the coal trade, universal as it is, has held 
up industries in no way connected with the 
particular dispute, and thousands of work- 
people, through the action of one trade 
federation, have been denied their right to 
work. Thus the zeal of the trade unions for 
the principle of the right to work has been 
proved to be ‘skin deep,”’ and, in fact, their 
attitude presents no principle at all. Had 
the employers in the coal trade resorted to a 
lock-out universal in its nature on the scale 
of this strike it can easily be imagined how 
the trade unions would. have characterised 
such action on their part, and how the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of action would have 
been invoked. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the first day's debate on the 
Minimum Wage Bill indignantly asked, 
‘‘Can a man be compelled to work?’’ The 
answer is, of course, in the negative, but a 
man can be compelled to allow others to 
work, and it is for compulsion of this nature 
that the nation is now calling. A disastrous 
strike such as that we have been experiencing 
would never occur in an exceedingly well- 
paid branch of employment involving no verv 
zreat special training were the right to work 
but recognised. Even in the railway strike 
the companies couid have filled the places of 
the strikers three times over had it not-been 
for the intimidation of the unions concerned. 
It is now quite clear that it is essential to 
the welfare of the nation thal the right of 
each indiv'dvdl to ply his avocation on such 
terms as he may deem fit must be restored 
and maintained. and that methods of intimi- 
dation practised by organised bodies, be they 
associations of masters or men, are incon- 
sistent with the liberty of a commercial 
nation, and that the whole country must now 
assert its freedom and curtail the privi'eges 
of such societies, which, after al], but repre- 
sent a minority, and a small minority, of the 
population. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTER STONEMASONS. 


THE annual meeting of this Association was 
held at Cannon-street Hotel, E.C., on March 
14, when the following were present :—Mr. 
Fred Corben (President) in the chair: Mr. 


recent years the 


C. W. Courtenay, J.P. (Vice-President) ; 
Mr. F. J. Barnes, C.C.; Mr. T. Beckley, 
Mr. J. Bysouth, Mr. W. Bryant, Mr. 


William Bryant, Mr. E. J. Fox, Mr. E. Grice, 
Mr. H. J. E. Lucas, Mr. Frank Mortimer, 
Mr. E. Morris, Mr. W. Pangbourne, Mr. 
Ernest E. Way, Mr. J. Way, Mr. Walpole 
—— a Cooweters and Treasurer. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Fred Corben for the services rendered bv 
him to the Association during the past year, 
and Mr. C. W. Courtenay, J.P., was unani- 
mously elected President for the coming year. 
Mr Fred Corben, on relinquishing the office of 
President, becomes ex-President. Mr. Stephen 


Collins, M.P., and Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, 
J.P., were elected Vice-Presidents, and 

following were chosen to serve on the Com- 
mittee: —Mr. T. Beckley, Mr. E. Grice, Mr. 
F. Mortimer, Mr. . Pangbourne, Mr. 
Ernest E. Way, Mr. J. Bysouth. Mr. Walpole 


Collins was re-elected as Hon. Secretary and 


Treasurer, 





THE 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


Tre twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Institute of Builders was held at the 


offices, Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, W.C., 
on the 20th inst. 

The minutes of the last annual general meet- 
ing were read and confirmed, and the audited 
accounts of the Institute and of the Insti- 
tute Benevolent Fund were submitted by the 
Treasurer (Mr. J. Carmichael, J.P.), and 
wefe adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

President—Mr. H. Arthur Bartlett (Messrs. 
Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd.). 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. Ernest J. Brown; Mr. 
F. G. Rice (Messrs. Rice & Son); Mr. E. J. 
Strange (Tunbridge Wells); Mr. Leonard 
Horner (Messrs. Ashby & Horner). 

Treasurer—Mr. F. L. Dove, London County 
Council. 

To fill vacancies on the Kzecutive Council— 
Mr. A. B. H. Colls (Messrs. Trollope & Colls, 
Ltd.); Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun. (Messrs. 
Walter Lawrence & Son); Mr. F. M. May 
(Messrs. Holland, Hannen, & Cubitts, Ltd.); 
Mr. James F. Parker (Messrs. Patman & 
Fotheringham, Ltd.); Mr. E. 8. Rider (Messrs. 
T. Rider & Son); Mr. William Willett. 

Hon, Auditors—Mr. Eric M. May (Messrs. 
Holland, Hannen, & Cubitts, Ltd.); Mr. G. C. 
Hudson (Messrs. Hudson Brothers). 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
James 8. Holliday (Messrs. Holliday & Green- 
wood, Ltd.) for his services during the past 
year. 

The following report from the Council was 
approved :— 

“The Council, in presenting the Annual 
Report, regrets that, although the building 
trade has to a certain extent improved, it 
still continués to be in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. For some years past the competi- 
tion has been’ particularly acute, and this, 
coupled with ‘the general unrest in the 
country and the prospective heavy burdens 
about to be imposed on employers by the 
Legislature, render the prospects of a desirable 
change anything but promising. 

Attention has been given to Parliamentary 
matters affecting the building trade; steps 
have been taken to try to effect such changes 
as are desirable in existing Acts, and to 
judiciously modify Bills of importance before 
the House of Commons. In these matters the 
Cosson has been glad to co-operate with other 
100168, 

The Council has given much time and care 
to the formulation of an agreement for sub- 
contractors who are specified by architects, 
and to the alterations which this document 
entails in the agreed form of contract. The 
proposed form of sub-contractor’s agreement 
was submitted to the National Federation. 
being one of the signatories of the agreed 
form, and was practically approved. It was 
then brought informally before the R.1.B.A. 





ata Conference on the subject, and 
under the consideration of that body 

The President, Colonel George Hays; 
Trollope, and Mr. J. Styles, kindly oo 
evidence before the Home Office Departn ma 
Committee, which Committee was pontoon 
to mvestigate the dangers attending the use f 
white-lea in the preparation of 1... 
Having considered the matter most closely. 
the Council came to the conclusion, in the 
interests of the trade, that it would be preferable 
to endeavour to exclude altogether the use of 
white-lead than to have exacting regulations 
introduced by the Legislature which would be 
very irksome to employers. 

Mr. F. G. Rice is the representative of this 
Institute on the Home Office Committee or 
the building trade is under great obligation 
to him for his close and ok : 
in the matter. 

he movement to re-establish a system of 
apprenticeship has occupied the attention of 
the Council, and suggestions have been sub, 
mitted to the London County Council, whici 
are now under consideration. 

The existence and utility of technical schools 
proper discipline, payment of premiums, etc. 
are matters which affect this question and 
need careful consideration. 

Your Council and the Council of the London 
Master Builders’ Association jointly took par: 
in the consideration of suggestions made }y 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Association on the 
question of items to embodied in all 
preliminary bills. The results of the Council’: 
comments on the suggestions were forwarded 
to the Quantity Surveyors’ Association in duc 
course, and it is to be hoped that good will 
be derived in consequence. . . . 

Many thanks are due to Mr. Frank Mav. 
J.P., Mr. Joseph Randall, Mr. G. Haworth. 
Mr. A. T. Pollock, and to the India Public 
Works Department for contributioas to the 
Institute Library. 

The following grants were made from the 
Institute Benevolent Fund :—Builders’ Benevo 
lent Fund, 100/.; Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution, 10%. 10s.; Provident Institution of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works, 
102. 10s. 

It is with deep regret we report the death 
of Mr. Joseph Bell, J.P. (President, 1907-4), 
and of the retirement of Mr. F. J. Dove 
Both these gentlemen have done yeoman 
service to the Institute and were personally 
much respected and esteemed by a large 
number of friends in the trade. . . .” 


INCORPORATED INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH DECORATORS: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of this Institute was held 
on Monday at the “ Trocadero,” Piccadilly. 
cireus, Mr. J, D. Crace, President, in the chair, 
supported by Mr. H. Drummond, President Asso- 
ciation of Master House Painters in Scotland; 
Mr. T. N. Richards, President of the National 
Association for England; Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and Messrs. H. D. Searles 
Wood, J. C. Nicholson, M. C. Cowtan, A. B. 
Cowtan, W. H. Pitman (Treasurer), W. Stewart- 
Greene, A. Mackay, E. Graham Simpson, 
F. Jones, J. W. Garson, W. G. Sutherland, 
F. Carpenter, J. Sanderson, F. De Jong, H. X. 
Hornsby, W. N. Bridges, J. R. Chappell 
F. G. Dear, A. 8S. Jennings, P. A. Jones, F. W. 
Englefield (Secretary), and others. 

he loyal toasts having been suitably pre 
posed by the President and honoured, 


Mr. Ww. Hayward Pitman 
roposed the toast of “The Incorporated 
nstitute of British Decorators and its Pres! 
dent.” He said the Institute was incorporated 
in 1899, but he was sorry to say that i: London 


it is how 


uable assistance 





there had not been that ve in regard 
to membership as they would have !)\«4, ~ 
tne Wo 


London did not seem to appreciate 
they were doing as much as was the case : 
the North and in Scotland, where the re 
to appreciate the advantages and |. \fits © 
the Toatitate, for they helped the nee 
in every way. The Institute was Vv’ eer 
indebted to the Northern and the Seote 

branches, The Institute had been ab): during 
the last year to revive the Travelling tude’ 
ship very much because of the help of the 
President. Nineteen sets of drawings - 
been sent in, and as one of the judges he cou 
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tter collection of works of art by 
si ageing could not have been bronght 
Wuher, ‘The winner of the Travelling Student- 
- was Miss Dora Bard. It was ns yer to 
svatinwe the Studentship next year anc other 
ae The Institute had been very fortunate 
ie President, and they had been glad to 


have him at their head from the beginning 


of its existence. 
ident, 

Mpabives” he had been President for twelve 
wie and he began to think that was too long, 
“d that the Institute wanted a new President. 
ant i ; * biect of 
The Institute did not exist with the obj 
vipporting trade interests ; its rarson d’étre was 
to encourage and forward the artistic side of 
jecoration. He thought that the artistic use 
of colour and decoration should be more studied 
andencouraged. Colour was one of those things 

“.) might do much to improve or much to 
which mig x ; 
destroy if badly used, and it was not unnatural 
that clients and architects should look with 
uneasiness to the approach of the decorator. 
unless they knew what he was capable of, and 
to that must be partly attributed the un- 
compromising use of white asa ground. The only 
case in Which we got white in nature was in a 
snowstorm, and that could not be said to convey 
the idea of comfort, and even then the chance 
was that the sky had something of colour in it. 
We ought to be able to make use of colour, and 
h» rejoiced that they had been able to send a 
student abroad to study the artistic and beauti- 
fully-adapted colour decorations of Italy. 
In [taly one was surrounded by a great deal that 
was bad as well as good, but a very little 
training ought to enable a student to recognise 
what was worth studying and what should be 
avoided. The first object of the Institute 
was to encourage social intercourse among the 
members and the exchange of ideas. Then the 
encouragement of the study of decoration as 
an art was a self-evident object of the Institute, 
and to assist the coming generation of decorators 
to qualify themselves for the pursuit of the 
beautiful was in itself a good and noble object 
to pursue. The work of the Institute did not 
include watching over the trade interests of 
decorators, because that was already admirably 
done by the National Association of Master 
Painters, but it was concerned with those objects 
which made for the honour and welfare and the 
capacity and efficiency of the decorator of 
to-day, 
The President 
subsequently proposed the toast of “ The 
National Association of Master Painters of 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland,” 
and remarked that these Associations had done 
4 great deal for the master painters of the 
country in many ways. The Associations had 
brought together men engaged in the same 
vork and had given them an opportunity of 
discussing their interests together, and had given 
a wide outlook to the business and calling of 
painting generally, and had done much for tke 
education of the younger members and 
apprentices of the trade. 
Mr. Richards, 
‘ho responded for the National Association of 
England and Wales, referred to the excellent 
work being done by youths as the result of 
the instruction renateadl by the Schools of Art 
and by other methods. 
Mr, Drummond, 
"ho responded for the Association for Scotland, 
spoke of the excellent work carried on by the 
lustitute, and of the energetic work of Mr. 
Sibthorpe in connexion with the Association. 

Mr. Sutherland also responded. 
The Presiient then proposed the toast of 
pthe Guests,” coupled with the name of 
tofessor Ri vinald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
Professor Blomfield 
= that at one time and another he had 
ligne 2 {t deal of trouble to explain the 
Uifference between architecture and decora- 


Hou and some of his critics had said 
— becauss he had said that decoration 
“ns hot a: hitecture and architecture not 
rear ‘hat therefore he did not care 
aDout deen: 


a lo eens: That was a ridiculous libel, 
of ee > Was one of the primitive instincts 
the} manity: but, apart from that, it was really 
pour and, | he might say.so, the fine flower of 
— i eeture itself, course, there was always 
pe ith orate ‘ question of who was to superin- 
Y . the work. viz., the decorator or the architect? 
“ "Pe £0 an cloquent Frenchman wrote a book 
never J atccio” to show that the arts could 

“' 0 right till the painter took charge of 
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the decorative arts. He did not think that 
was quite right, because, much as he regarded and 
admired the painter and the decorator, he did 
not feel that they were the men who ought 
to control the ship. Besides the painter and 
decorator,there was the sculptor to be considered, 
and he had to play a very important part in 
decoration. The only man who stood apart 
was the architect, in so far as he held an 
independent position between the arts, and was 
& man who ought to know where he wanted 
emphasis and when to call on the decorator to 
help him—how he wanted his panels treated, 
etc. The architect was the man who set the 
time and the tune, though he did not feel that 
this question of leadership was so important as 
that they should all oul together. What we 
all suffer from in this country—and elsewhere, 
too—was a certain isolation of the arts—the 
unconscious jealousy of one art to another, and 
he felt sure they would agree with him that this 
was quite wrong, and that they should all trv 
to pull together. He believed from what he had 
heard that the Institute was doing admirable 
work, and they were fortunate in their Presi- 
dent, who held a name well known in the list 
of English decorators. 





BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue thirty-fourth annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, was 
held on Tuesday, March 26, at the King’s 
Hall, Holborn Restaurant, the President, Mr. 
R. Dudley Bartlett, of Messrs. Perry & Co. 
(Bow), Ltd., in the chair. About 400 were 
present. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
** Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution,”’ 
said that when he looked down the long list of 
Past-Presidents of the Institution he saw that 
it comprised the names of_ practically all 
the great men of the building trade. His 
father occupied that chair some twenty-one 
years ago, and he was proud to follow in his 
tather’s footsteps. He, however, was bound to 
say it was the first time his father had con- 
sented to be overshadowed by one of his sons. 
He, himself, found that the position of Presi- 
dent of that Institution was no sinecure, but 
necessitated the giving up of a great deal of 
leisure time. The Institution was founded in 
1866, which was forty-six years ago, and its 
objects wer to provide pensions to aged 
clerks and those who were incapacitated; and 
also to provide for their widows. It seemed 
to him that there was a very large number of 
charitable institutions in the country, and con- 
sequently it was necessary to make sure they 
were supporting the most worthy objects. It 
was argued, and he thought quite rightly so, 
that a man who spent his life at his work 
should have saved enough to keep him in some 
sort of comfort for the rest of his life. It 
was the men who were incapacitated or their 
widows they had to deal with. The Institu- 
tion had good reason for feeling proud of 
itself in that respect. Last year they paid 
776i. to thirty-one pensioners out of an income 
of 790l.: however, the expenses brought the 
total payments to 870/. They were consequently 
dependent upon the generosity of those present 
to put them on the right side. The Institution 
had paid 10,000/. in pensions, besides several 
hundred pounds in temporary relief. They 
had also given 1,000/. to the charitable schools. 
In these days, when trade was practically as 
bad as it could be, it seemed to him an extra- 
ordinary thing that the merchants and others 
had come forward and assisted them in such 
a generous way. He thanked them all for the 
way they had helped the Institution. 

Mr. H. A. Bartlett (President of the Insti- 
tute of Builders) said the toast he had to 
propose was that of “ The Architects and Sur- 
veyors.” It was a time-worn and time- 
honoured toast. He thought, however, that 
instead of being called architects they should 
be called the compendium of useful knowledge. 
It seemed to him that there was not much 
room in the world for anybody but architects. 
They fulfilled so many useful positions nowa- 
days—not only were they architects, but they 
were undoubtedly financiers, diplomatists, and 
a dozen other things. It very often happened 
that when a client went to an architect he 
had decided to have a 5,000/. house built, but 
after seeing the architect and having a quiet 
chat with Foe he was firmly of the opinion 
he could not do with a house of less than 
10,0002. value. The architect then went to the 
builder and showed him the plans of a very 
beautiful house, and expected him to build 
it for about 2,000/. He objected rather to 
the architects entering the field of building 
which they seemed to do nowadays. They not 
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only did all the planning, etc., in connexion 
with their profession, but they practically 
arranged the whole of the building operations, 
and consequently the builder wouid soon cease 
to exist, or, at any rate, become a mere sub- 
contractor. He sincerely hoped the archi- 
tects would soon begin to realise that builders 
could do a little bit of joinery and a little 
digging without getting an expert to do it. 
Regarding the surveyors, he looked upon them 
as being an extraordinary set of men, as they 
always seemed to satisfy all parties. He 
coupled with the toast the names of Mr. Chas. 
Frankiss and Mr. Walter Lawrance. 

In reply, Mr. Frankiss said he felt it a 
privilege to respond after what had been said 
about them by Mr. Bartlett. He could assure 
them it had given him great pleasure in 
hearing of the progress reported by the Chair- 
man. He hoped the Institution would con- 
tinue to maintain that successful state, and he 
thanked them for the way they had received 
the toast. 

Mr. Walter Lawrance, F.S.I., who also 
responded, said he was quite surprised when 
he saw the report of the Institution in the 
Builder of their wonderful success, especially 
in these days when they were all struggling 
to make both ends meet. There had always 
been a very nice feeling between the archi- 
tects and the builders’ clerks, as they had to 
look to them for many details of their busi- 
ness, and they were often very difficult points. 
He was speaking from an experience of over 
thirty-six years, and he was sure the Institu- 
tion would receive all their support. 

Mr. F. S. Oldham then proposed the toast 
of “The Builders and Builders’ Merchants,”’ 
and said that he was coupling with the toast 
two names, one was Mr. Thomas F. Rider, 
who, as they all knew, was the only gentle 
man who was President for two years running, 
viz., in the years 1878-1879. 

Mr. Rider, in reply, said he had been con- 
nected with the Institution for the last thirty- 
four years, and he could remember the time 
when he presided at a meeting of the Institu- 
tion at which only the members of the Com- 
mittee were present. He had prepared a very 
elaborate speech for the occasion, but that 
was consigned to the waste-paper basket, and 
the Committee then unanimously proceeded to 
re-elect themselves. The building trade at the 
present time could be described as the one which 
required more trouble to get the work, less 
profit when that had been done, and after it 
was the greatest difficulty to get the money. 
Nowadays it required the wealth of a Croesus 
and the patience of a Job. 

Mr. Alexander Ritchie, who also responded, 
said he wished the Institution every success, 
but he hoped that soon there would not be any 
need for it. If only the terrible strikes could 
be done away with it would be a step 
towards that, as the strikes were the curse of 
the country. 

Mr. John Austin, A.C.1.S. (the Secretary), 
announced that the total list of donations that 
evening was 414/. 2s. 6d. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tue following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
Departments named :—Admiralty, Works De- 
partment: Paving slabs for H.M. Dockyard, 
Chatham—Patent Victoria Stone Company, 
Ltd., 11-13, Hamilton House, Bishopsgate- 
street, E.C.; steelwork for aerial ropeway, 
- of Good Hope—The Butterley Company, 
Ltd., Butterley, near Alfreton; works service : 
extensions of gun-mounting shop, H.M. Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth—Messrs. Perry & Co. (Bow), 
Ltd., 56, Victoria-street, S.W. War Office: 
Works services: additions to gymnasium, Lich- 
field—Mr. A. Robinson, Woodbine Works, 
Idle, Bradford; additions and alterations to 
right wing, Duke of York’s headquarters, 
Chelsea—Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., 
Loughborough Park Works, Brixton; con- 
struction of reservoir, Royal Gunpowder 
Factory, Waltham Abbey—Mr. J. A. Ewart. 
21, Old Queen-street, Westminster; drainage 
work, Wool Camp, Dorset—Messrs. Jesty & 
Baker, Castletown, Portland; drill and 
gymnastic hail, Bordon—Messrs. Thomas & 
Edge, Anglesea-avenue, Woolwich; improve- 
ments to married soldiers’ quarters, etc., 
Guildford—Messrs. W. F. Blay, Ltd., Dart- 
ford; improvements to married soldiers’ 
quarters, etc., at Weedon—Mr. W. W. Roberts, 
High-street, Weedon; installation of electric 
light, right wing of Duke of York’s head- 
quarters, Chelsea—Messrs. W. G. Heath & Co., 
35, George-street, Plymouth; plunge baths 
and field practice ranges, Willsworthy, Devon— 
Messrs. Scien & Son, Batholomew-street, 
Exeter; remodelling and extending military 
hospital, Fort Pitt, Chatham—Mr. C. E. 
Skinner, Railway-street, Chatham; supply and 
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erection of shed for gun drill, etc., Shoebury- 
ness—Messrs. G. Sands & Co., Ltd., Colwick, 
Nottingham. India Office, Stere Department : 
Bridgework—Brandon Bridge-Building Com- 
pany, Motherwell; bricks—Messrs. J. Gray- 
son, Lowood, & Co., Deepcar, Sheffield ; cement 
-Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Portland House, Lloyd’s-avenue, E.C. Crown 
Agents for the Colonies: Bridgework — 
Sir William Arrol & Co., Ltd., 32, Victoria- 
street, §.W., The Horseley Company, Ltd., 
Tipton, Staffs; cement—Wouldham Cement 
Company, Ltd., 35, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
Office of Works: Builders’ work; construction 
of subway at Birmingham Parcel Office—Mr. 
E. Crowder, Farm-street, Birmingham; demo- 
lition of old buildings and erection, East Ham 
Branch Post Office—Messrs. Chessum & 
Sons, 7a, South-place, E.C.; extension of 
Hampstead 8.0.—Messrs. R. A. Lowe & 
Co.. Chislehurst, Kent; extension, Haver- 
fordwest Post Office—Messrs. W. Bowers & 
Co., Bath street, Hereford; extension, Hinckley 
Post Office—Messrs. Walter Moss & Son, Coal- 
ville. near Leicester; adaptation, Liverpool 
temporary es office—Mr. _ L. Desoer, 
Everton-road, Liverpool; demolition of old 
buildings and extension of Portsmouth Post 
Office—Mr. J. Privett, Uottage-grove, South- 
sea: work in connexion with ydrants, Queen 
Victoria  Memorial—Messrs. John Mowlem & 
Co., Ltd., Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, 
S.W.: erection of kiosk, Primrose-hill, 
Regent’s Park—Messrs. Pasterfield & English, 
Sunnyhill-road, Streatham, S.W.; repairing 
and covering reservoirs and constructing 
cascading arrangement, Windsor Great Park— 
Messrs. Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd., 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 8.E. ; drainage : 
stud house, Hampton Court Park—Messrs. 5. 
Kavanagh & Co., Surbiton-hill, S.W.; Wind- 
sor Castle—Messrs. Matthew Hall & Co., 88, 
Wigmore-street, W.; engineering works: heat- 
ing apparatus, Birmingham new parcel office— 
Messrs. Cannon & Hefford, Stanbury-road, 
Peckham, S.E.; heating, Leeds Head Post 
Office—Messrs. J. F. Phillips & Son, Ltd., 
Mark-lane, Leeds; heating, hot water, and fire 
mains, Royal Courts of Justice—Messrs. Ash- 
well & Nesbit, Ltd., 12, Great Jumes-street, 
W.C.: heating, Park (Western) Telephone Ex- 
change—Messrs. Cannon & Hefford, Stanbury- 
road, Peckham, S.E.; water softening plant, 
Windsor Castle—Mr. C. J. Haines, ** Rogorte, 
Worple-road, Wimbledon, 8.W. General Post 
Office: Laying line of pipes and Sykes ducts, 
London-Watford, Section II.—Messrs. Bennie & 
Thompson, 80, Liverpool-road, Warrington ; 
laying line of pipes, Woodford—Messrs. W. & 
C. French, Buckhurst-hill, Essex. Metro- 
politan Police: Reconstruction of Hammer- 
smith Police-station—-Messrs. Adamson & Sons, 
129. High-street, Putney. Commissioners of 
Public Works, Ireland: Building works: erect- 
ing and furnishing Aille National School, 
Co. Galway—Mr. Patrick Burke, Turlough, 
Bellharbour, Co. Clare; erecting and furnish- 
ing Carrownaganonagh National School, Co. 
Donegal—Mr. William Mooney, Milford, Co. 
Donegal. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Council of the London Master Builders’ 
Association met on the 21st inst., when Mr. 
James S. Holliday (President) presided. _ 

The Report of the Bricklayers’ Conciliation 
Board meeting, held on the 14th inst., was 
read, and the Finance Committee’s Report 
was read and approved. ce 

The rate of subscription to the Association 
for the year 1912 was determined upon. 

Certain legal cases were reported and were 
referred to a special Committee for considera- 
tion and report. : 

The various Committees and representatives 
on other bodies were chosen. 

Matters were considered connected with a 
petition to the Prime Minister against the 
Trade Disputes Act (1906). The petition was 
presented by Mr. Basil Peto, MP. | 

Applications far proposed alterations in 
working rules agreements with the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners and 
Stonemasons were received, together with an 
application for the formulation of a working 
rule agreement with the labourers. They 
were referred to a Special Committee for 
consideration and report. 

Various other trade matters of interest and 
importance were discussed. 

New members of the Association were 
elected :— 

(1) Ordinary member—Messrs. Allen, Fair- 
head, & Son, Enfield. 

(2) Associate member—Messrs. John Day- 
mond & Son, Westminster. : 

New member nominated :— 

(1) Associate member— Messrs. Messers, Ltd. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





CHURCH, HOVE. 

This church has been erected at a cost of 
6,000/. from the designs of Mr. E. Proctor, 
architect, of London. The contract was carri 
out by Messrs. W. A. Field & Cox, builders, 
of Brighton, 


ENGLISH CHURCH, VERSAILLES, 

The foundation-stone was laid on March 15, 
by Dr. Bury, Bishop for Northern and Central 
Europe, of the new English church at 
Versailles, which replaces church which 
was built fifty years ago, and was destroyed by 
fire on January 29, 1911. The architect is 
M. Vye-Parminter, of Paris, whose designs 
are after the Gothic style. The ground on 
which the church is being built is of a certain 
historical interest. An English church or 
place of meeting existed on this site as far 
back as during the reign of the Roi Soleil, 
Louis XIV., But was abandoned after the 
Edit de Nantes, when the English residents 
left Versailles. The building was then used by 
the military authorities as a bakehouse, and 
later on became the property of Admiral 
Touchard, whose family graciously returned 
the property to the resident chaplain of Ver- 
sailles some fifty years ago. A small church 
was built, and the ground and building trans- 
ferred to the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society, which is now undertaking the build- 
ing of the new church. The style will be 
Gothic, simple in form, but of good effect. 
The chaplain, Rev. Vivian Evans, is obtain- 
ing the stained glass windows from Munich, 
and the pulpit is being carved by the *‘ Christ” 
who takes part in the Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUILDINGS, WHEATLEY HILL. 


These new premises for the Sherburn Hill 
Co-operative Society have been erected at a 
cost of about 6,000/. Thé architect for the 
work was Mr. J. W. Taylor, of Newcastle, 
amd Mr. J. Morris, of Felling, was the 
contractor. 


° COAL AND SHIPPING EXCHANGE, CARDIFP. 


The central hall of this exchange has been 
renovated from the designs prepared by Mr. 
Edwin Seward, architect, and the sculpture 
work has been executed by Mr. Tom A. Jones, 

PAVILION, NEWQUAY. 

Messrs. Cowell & Cowell, of Newquay, are 
the architects for this pavilion, which is being 
erected at the lower end of Harbour-crescent 
at the corner of Beach-road. The auditorium 
is to have a sloping floor, but a second floor 
will be provided for dances, etc., and will hold 
800 people. Round the auditorium a raised 
promenade is to be erected to seat an addi- 
tional 700 people. There will also be a 
promenade outside facing the sea. The builder 
is Mr, G. Miners, of Penzance. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
Extensive rebuilding, Waterloo-place, S.W.; 
Messrs. Higgs & Hill, builders, South Lam- 
beth, S.E. Extensions to United Service Club, 


Pall Mall, S.W.; Mr. F. G. Winter, builder, 
Putney, S.W. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Yeates & 
Jones, architects, Worcester, the “Boyle” 
system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Boyle’s latest patent “air-pump” ventilators 
and air inlets, has been applied to Redhill 
School, Worcester. 

The Wycliffe Memorial Church and Schools, 
Preston, are being supplied with Shorland’s 
patent exhaust roof ventilators, by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 


worth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


_At Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 


ae of the applicants are given in paren- 
1€8es8} :-~ 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Dulwich—Erection of six houses upon ite 
on the ——- side of St. Ailes acenk Peck. 
1am, and fronting upon Peckham R , 
A. J. C. Ewen for Mr. J. H. Contnhoaheek 

Hackney, _Central.—Addition to Devonshire 
hall, abutting upon the western side of 
sere en northward of Devon- 
shire-road, ney (Mr. C. G. C. P 
Mr. H. Goldstein).—Consent. cdehues 


_Church-street, Kensington, without the 
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Hackney, Central.—Erection «/ 
on e@ western side of (‘, 
Hackney, to abut also upon the ' 
of Belsham-street (Messrs. 
Seen. 

‘Hampstead.—Retention of 4 
erected under the projecting |: 
150, oon Hora ampstead (Messrs 
Saunders & Son).—Consent. a 

Kensington, South.—Erection «{ 
front, door head, and cornice at Nos. 


a building 
atham Place. 
southern side 
Rowlandson & 


shop front 
nding at No 


4 sho 
3 and 5 


of corbels in front of the party walls (Means 


Simpson & Annett).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of houses on t 
western side of Mayow-road, Sydenham neds 
ward of the Sydenham recreation Sony 
(Edmondsons, Ltd.).—Consent. aa 

Lewisham.—Erection of porches to te 
houses on the western side of Perry r.., 
Lewisham (Mr. G. H. Payne for the Per: 
rise Land Company).—Consent. Sy 

Marylebone, East.—Projecting balconies in 
front of Nos. 379 and 381, Euston road. % 
Marylebone, at the first, second, and third 
floor levels (Mr. F. M. Elgood for Mr. J \ 
Michell).—Consent. ; 

Murylebone, West.—Projecting balcony 
front of No. 92, Gloucester-place, St. Marvle 
bone (Mr. F. White).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.t—Iluminated 
sign erected upon a builder's platform jn 
front of No. 289, Vauxhall Bridge-road, West 
minster (Mr. J. Carmichael for Messrs. Parnel! 
& Son).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Refacing of 
No. 33, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, avd 
the erection of a porch and balconies (Mr. ¢ 
Ansell).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting illuminated sign at N 
53, Strand (Mr. J. J. Bye).—Consent. 

Walworth.—Iron and glass shelter at th 
entrance to a cinematograph theatre on the 
site of Nos. 42 and 44, Old Kent-road, 
Walworth (Messrs. Z. King & Son for M 
E. M. Barker).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of buildings on the 
south-eastern side of New Park-road, Wands. 
worth (Messrs. H. F. Buchan & Co.).—Refused 

Woolwich.—Erection of bay-windows to four 
houses on the southern side of Glen|yon-road, 
Eltham Park (Mr. J. J. Bassett for Lord 
Rowallan).—Consent. 

Width of Way. 

Bethnal Green, North-East.—Erection of a 
building to abut upon the southern side of 
Green-street, the western side of Baker-street. 
and the northern side of Digby-walk, Bethnal 
Green (Mr. F. E. Harris for Mr. H. H 
Bartlett).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Erection of an addition 
at the rear of No. 139, Portobello-road, Ken 
sington, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Vernon 
mews (Mr. 8. Newcombe for Mr. J. Smith 
Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—Erection of buildings on both 
sides of Rotherhithe-street, Bermondsey, ' 
tween Gillham’s-court and Westlane (M: 
H. D. Searles Wood for Mr. R. Hyde) 
Consent. ; 

Walworth.—Erection of a building on the 
southern side of Westmoreland-road, Walworth 
(Mr. W. Wadman for. Messrs. G. Carter & 
Sons).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Limehouse.—Erection of a building to abu! 
upon the north-eastern side of Parnham-stret 
and the south-eastern side of Tomlin terrace. 
Limehouse (Mr. H. Riches for Mr. J. Lusty)— 
Consent. ae 

Paddington, North.—Erection of a building 
on the northern side of Woodchester-street, 
Paddington (Messrs. Beazley & Burrows for 
the Managers of St. Mary Magdalene School). 
—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Construction. 


Lewisham.—One-story shop of a & —, 
character between Nos. 296 and 50), High- 
street, Lewisham (Mr. G. Court).—Consent. od 

Paddington, South.—Erection of « cover 
way in the basement area at No. %. Lan- 
aaster-gate, | Bayswater-road, = P«(dingto" 
(Messrs. We T. Lord & Co.).—Consen' ‘ 

Strand.—Retention of two showcases at . 0. 
27, Shaftesbury-avenue (Messrs Pollard & ©°. 
for Mr. H. Goodman).—Refused. ‘. 

Wandsworth.—Retention of the showcas ds 
front of No. 79, Streatham High-road, Wan 
worth (Mr. G. Rogers).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontag?, and 
Construction. 
Poplar.—Motor-car shed of a temporal’ 
Pc on the eastern side of joey 
High-street, Poplar (Mr. H. Heckfor iI 
the Poplar Metropolitan Borough Council). 
Consent. 
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Space at Rear. 

Bethnal Green, North-East.--Re-erection of 
The Camel” beerhouse, Globe-road, Bethnal 
Green (Messrs. Ww. Bradford & Sons for Messrs. 
Taylor, Walker, & Co., Ltd.).—Consent, 


space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 
Deptjord.— Alterations at No, 9, Knott-street, 


Deptford (Mr. A. Roberts for Mr, G. Catt).— 
Consent. Cubical Extent, 

Chelsea. —Additional cubical extent in respect 
ef a proposed warehouse building upon a site 
abutting upon Pavilion-road, Charlotte-strect, 
and Cross-street, Chelsea (Mr. C, W, Stephens 
for Harrod’s Stores, Ltd.).—Consent, = 

City of London.—Erection of a printing 
office and factory building to abut upon Shoe- 
lane and Plumtree-court, City (Messrs. J. W. 
Beaumont & Son for Messrs. E. Hulton & 
Co. Ltd.).—Consent. : 

Kensington, South.—Conversion of the second 
foors of blocks 3, 4, and 5, at the premises of 
Harrod’s Stores, Ltd., fronting upon Bromp- 
ton-road, from residential flats to trade 
premises, and erection of additions on the 
«cond, third, and fourth floors of a division 
at the rear of block 2 (Mr. C. W. Stephens 
for Harrod’s Stores, Ltd.).—Consent, 

Uniting of Buildings, 

Bermondsey.—Uniting of Nos. 96 and 98, 
100 and 102, 104 and 106, 108 and 110, and 
112 and 114, Tanner-street, Bermondsey, by 
openings at the first and second floor levels 
(Uni Kingdom Temperance and General 
Provident Institution).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 3 and 4, 
New Union-street, Moorfields, by means of an 
opening at the basement level (Messrs. W. G. 
Larke & Sons for Messrs. L. Farmer & Sons). 
—Consent. 

City of London—Formation of a further 
opening between Nos. 30 and 31, Bouverie- 
street, City, at the ground-floor level (Messrs. 
G. Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd., 
for News of the World, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—Formation of an opening 
between Nos. 65 and 67, Banner-street, St. 
Luke, at the second-floor level (Mr. C. Watkins 
for the City and Westminster Properties, Ltd.), 
—Consent. 
_Fulham.—Openings between Nos, 869 and 
871, and between Nos. 873 and 875, Fulham- 
road, Fulham, at the basement, ground, and 
first floor levels (Mr. A. Dawkins).—Consent. 

Islington, South.—Uniting of Nos. 361-3, and 
Nos. 365-9, City-road, Islington (Mr. F. M. 
Phillips).—Consent. 

Strand.—Uniting of Nos. 38 and 39, Chandos- 
street, and No. 30, St. Martin’s-lane (Mr. 
C. W. Oatley for Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., 
Ltd.).—Consent. : 
_Westminster—Uniting of Nos, 56 and 58, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, by means of a 
corridor at the third-floor level (Messrs. Perry 
\ Co. (Bow), Ltd.).—Consent. 

The recommendation marked + is contrary 


‘0 the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALDERSHOT.—Extensions to factory, Station- 
toad, for Messrs, Allen & Lloyd. 
_Ayr-—Diphtheria block: Mr. J. 
Surveyor, Burgh-buildings, Ayr. 

Ballymoney.—Housing scheme; Messrs. J. & 
J. Smith, architects, care of the Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ballymoney. 
yotrrow-in-Furness.—Publie baths _ (3,000/.) : 
: 3 - Ra ¢, Surveyor, Town Hall, Barrow. 
. - ford.—Factory adjoining London and 
Fone Western Railway for Messrs. Peek, 
rean, & Co., biscuit manufacturers, Drum 
mond road, S.F, 

Benfieldside ~Hospital; Mr. J. Eltringham, 
arate, Blac kshill, Co. Durham. 
worwick. — Parochial buildings _(2,300/.) : 
on ton Harrison & Ash, architects, Newcastle 
Bact; wlessrs. Gray & Sons, builders, 25, 
astern-lane, Berwick. 
yerkenh ‘d.—Flour mill, West Float, for 
“Bee: 3; Rank, Ltd., Hull, 
ane am.—Atlas Insurance Offices, Col- 
Heath Risen ut, > Bishop, builder, King’s 
M gee Birmingham, Theatre, Dudley-street ; 
Bi, C. H. Robinson, architect, Cherry-street, 

irmingham, 

a rmouth.—Church hall, site of Low- 
whit; Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, 

Bla hey 0, Faweett-street, Sunderland. 
Tea 7. -Kxtensions and alterations to 

ron: ,ttall , (32,4762,); Megsrs. W. di Woof, 
Stubbs aw, © Sons, builders, care of Mr. W. 

%, Engineer, Town Hall, Blackburn. 

. ae ed 
ete See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
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Bournville.—Missian chapel; Mr. A. T. 
Dunn, architect, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 

Bradford.—Bank, Westgate, for the Brad- 
ford and District Bank, Ltd.; Mr. W. Carby 
Hall, architect, Prudential-buildings, Park. 
row, Leeds. 

Bridgend (Glam).—Council -offices and fire- 
station; Mr, W. F. Tudor, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Bridgend. 5 
_Burghclere (Hants).—School; Mr. J.°W. 
Taylor, architect, The Castle, Winchester. 

Canterbury.—Laundry (2,000/.); Mr. J. 
Plummer, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Canter- 
bury. 

Castle Dykes.—School; Messrs. Scorer & 
Gamble, architects, Bank-chambers, Lincoln. 

Chelmsford.—Proposed county buildings, 
Duke-street; Mr. F. Whitmore, County Archi- 
tect, Chelmsford. 

Clarkston.—Proposed police-station (900Z.) ; 


Mr. Hugh Inglis, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Airdrie, N.B. 
Cluny.—School; Mr. G. Gray, architect, 


Inverurie, N.B. 

Conisborough (near Doncaster).—Extensions 
to isolation hospital (5,000/.): Mr. H. M. 
Marshall, Clerk, Doncaster and Mexborough 
Joint Isolation Hospital Board. 

Coventry. — Proposed public abattoir 
(20,000/.); Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Coventry. 

Crickhowell.—Conservative club, near Town 
Hall; Mr. J. V. Richards, architect, Crick- 
howell. 

Croydon.—School (14,495/.); Messrs... W. 
Smith & Son, builders, London-road, Croydon. 

Cwm.—Fifty houses (6,375/.); Messrs. J. 
Marles & Son, builders, care of Mr. Marcus 
Hoskins, Estate Agent, Town Hall. Swansea. 

Dellingburn.—Offices (1,200/.); Mr. J. A. 
Robertson, electrical engineer, Burgh-buildings, 
Greenock. 

Doncaster,—Conversion of premises, High- 
street, into bank for the National and Pro- 
vincial Bank Company; Mr. C. H. Brodie, 
architect, 15, Bishopsgate, E.C.; Messrs. H. 
Arnold & Sons, builders, Printing Office-street, 
Doncaster. 

Dumbarton.—Swimming-baths (10,000/.): Mr. 
M. C. Denny, architect, 17, High-street, Dum- 
barton. 

Dundee.—School (1,910/.); 
Ltd., builders, Glasgow. 

Eastbourne.—Picture theatre, St. Aubyn’s- 
road: Mr. A. Ford, architect, Gildredge-road, 
Eastbourne. 

Exeter.—Additions to Royal Deaf School 
(2,9002.): Mr. J. Jerman, architect, 1, Bedford- 
circus, Exeter. : 

Gillingham (Kent).—Offices at Electricity 
Works (900/.): Mr. H. E. Phillips, builder, 
Livingstone-road, Gillingham. Mineral water 
factory, Napier-road, for Messrs. White & 
Son: Mr. J. J. Freeland, architect. 

Glasgow.—Washhouse (5,200/.); Mr. A. B. 
M‘Donald, Surveyor, Town Hall, Glasgow. 
Alterations and additions to _ buildings, 
Lochburn-road, for Glasgow Magdalene 
Institution. 


Messrs. Spiers, 


Gravesend.—Church, Pelham-road South; 
Vicar, Wycliffe Church, Gravesend. 
Grays.—School (2,735/.); Messrs. Brown 


Brothers, builders, Grays. 
Halifax.—Works, Skircoat New-road, for 
the Trinity Garage Company, Ltd. 
Harrogate.—Additions to pump-room, ete. : 
Mr. F. Bagshawe, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
rrogate. 
gg oe ete., Ford Mill, for 
Messrs. Wood & Burtt. : 
Ightham.—School; Mr. W. H. 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W.  _ 
Invercowie.—Additions to premises for 
Messrs. James Jack & Sons, Ltd., net manu 
acturers. 
ge ss one ee SPO to Pike Mills 
for Messrs. Watson Brothers. 
Kirkintilloch.—Proposed parish church; the 
Heritors, Parish Church, Kirkintilloch. 
Leeds, — Clubhouse (2,500/.); Secretary, 
Moortown Golf Club, Leeds. 
Letchworth.—Proposed public hall corner of 
Eastcheap and Town-square; Secretary, 
Howard Hall Association. 
Lonend.—Additions to mills for Messrs. 
Smith Brothers & Co., shawl manufacturers. 
Lowestoft.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Six houses and _ shop, London-road 
South and Kendal-road, for Messrs. Wool- 
nough Brothers; four houses, Carlton, for Mr. 
F. W. King; bottling store and warehouse, 
Harvey-street, for Mr. H. G. Lawrence; four 
houses, London-road South, for Mr. W. 
umont. 
" (near Stourbridge).—Theatre; Mr. J. 
Shaw, architect, 39, Newhall-street, Birming- 


Robinson, 


OD inst. teenie wards: Mr. Brad- 
burn, architect, Macclesfield. 
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Maesteg. — Bank, Talbot-street, for the 
London and Provincial Bank. aus 
315E.) : 


Monaghan.—Twenty-four houses 
Mr. J. Hanna, builder, Terenure. 

Newmarket.—Technica! institute (1,035/.) ; Mr. 
H. J. Linzell, builder, Newmarket. 

Nottingham.—Proposed rehousing scheme 
(140,000/.)}; Mr. F. B. Lewis. Architect, Town 
Hall, Nottingham. alll 

Penrhwtyn.—Infirmary (21,600/.); Mr, Evan 
Thomas, builder, Seven Sisters. 

Ramsgate.—Concert hall; Mr. A. D. Sackett, 
builder, Broad-street, Ramsgate. 

Raunds.—Extensions to factory, Park-road, 
for Messrs. Neal & Gates. 

Reigate.—School; Messrs. T. R. & Vz. 
Hooper, architects, Market Hall-chambers, 
Redhill. 

Ripley.—School; Mr. G. Widilows, arehi- 
tects, St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 

Rochdale.—Extensions to infirmary (18,000/.) : 
Mr. H. Healey, architect, of Messrs. Horsall & 
Healey, Rochdale. 

Rochester.—Garage and workshops, High- 
street, St. Nicholas, for Messrs. Robins & Day 

Royton.—Cotton mill, for the Park and 
Sandy-lane Mill Company, 

Rugby.—Drill hall (3,000/.); Mr. T. Willard, 
architect, Market-place, Rugby. 

Scallsceugh.—Farm buildings, etc.; Mr. J. 
Matindale, architect, Castle-street, Carlisle. 

Sheffield—The following plans have been 
passed :—Twenty houses, Clarence-road, for 
Mr. H. E. Fern; additions and alterations, 
Salutation Inn and White Hart Inn, St. 
Philip’s-road; Franklin Hotel, Franklin 
street; Lord Nelson Inn, Arundel-street, for 
Messrs, W. Stones, Ltd.; alterations and ad- 
ditions, “Swan with Two Necks” public- 
house, Eyre-street, and Fore Tavern, Mill- 
sands, for Messrs. T. Berry & Co., Ltd.; four 
houses, Murray-road, for Mr. A. J. Belton; 
extensions to foundry, Newhall-road, for 
Messrs. Cammell, Laird, & Co., Ltd. Exten- 
sions, Town Hall; Mr. F. E. P, Edwards, 
Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Southampton.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Four houses, Ampthill-road, for 
Messrs. Weston & Burnett; cinematograph 
theatre, house, and shop, Shirley-road, for 
Messrs. Jurd & Sanders: additions, South 
Hants Waterworks Offices, Shirley-road, for 
Mr. H. Cawte. 


South Ockenden.—School (2,800/.); Messrs. 
Burtwell, builders, Romford, Essex. 
Spennymoor.—Town Hall (15,0002.): Mr. 


G. T. Wellburn, architect, Middlesbrough. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Extensions to hospital 
(3,626/.); Messrs. Bennett Brothers, builders, 
Newcastle-street, Burslem. 

Stretford—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Forty houses, -ete., Derbyshire- 
lane, for Mr. John Maunders; extensions to 
power-station, Trafford Park, for the Trafford 
Power and Light Supply, Ltd.; school, 
Montague House, for the Royal Schools for 
Deaf and Dumb. 

Swansea, — Y¥.M.C.A. headquarters, St. 
Helen’s-road (11,500/.); Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, 
Argyle-yard, Oystermouth-road, Swansea. 

Tamworth.—School 46,145/.); Mr. Ernest 
Dent, builder, Aldergate, Tamworth. 

Torquay.—Medical baths, etc.; Mr. Taylor, 
architect, care of Mr. H. A. Garrett, Engineer, 
Town Hall, Torquay. Plans have been passed 
for a garage in Teignmouth-road for the 
Torquay-Chelston Steam Car Company. : 

Vaenor.—School (960/.); Mr. J. J. Meredith, 
builder, Llanidloes. 

Wakefield. — Enlargement of infirmary; 
Messrs. Simpson & Firth, architects, South- 
gate, Wakefield. 
~ Walker.—Buildings, ete. (40,0002), _ near 
Mitchell and Foster streets, for Sir W. ; 
Armstrong, Whitworth, & Co. 

Wednesbury.—Baths and Town Hall exten- 
sions: Mr. E. M. Scott, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Wednesbury. 

Whalley (Lancaster).—Asylum  (359,5007.) : 
Messrs. Parkinsons, Ltd., builders, Kent-road, 
Blackpool. : 

Willington Quay.—Additions to works for 
Messrs. Hood, Haggie, & Son, rope manu- 
facturers. 

Woodhouse.—Mining institute: Mr. J. 
Hutchings, County Architeet, Stafford. 

Wyke.—Buildings for Messrs. Roby & Edgar, 
worsted spinners, Wyke Mill. 

Ystradowen.—School; Mr. V. Morgan, 
architect, Spelman-street, Carmarthen, 


PICKETS AND TRADE DISPUTES. 


It is stated that on behalf of members of 
the London Master Builders’ Association a 

tition has been presented to Prime 

inister praying for legislation limiting the 
number of pickets during trade disputes to 
two. 
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The London Opera House : Cast-Bronze Grillage to Entrance Door. 


THE 
LONDON OPERA HOUSE.—III. 


Electrical Installation. 

Tue electrical equipment of the Opera 
House was installed by Messrs. Malcolm & 
Allan, Ltd., of Kingsway House, W.C., under 
the direction of the consulting electrical 
engineer, Mr. F. J. Humphrey, of 39, Charing 
Cross-road, the interior fittings having been 
specially design by Messrs. Veritys, Ltd. 

Current 1s supplied by the Charing Cross, 
West End, and City Electricity Supply Com 
pany and the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company In each case the supply is in 
the form of continuous current at 200-volts 
pressure. 

The Charing Cross Company furnish 
urrent to the main stage switchboard for 
stage and part of the general lighting, and 
to one of two other switchboards at the front 

f the house. 

Che Metropolitan Company supply current 
to switchboards on the stage for power, heat 
ng, and spe ial effects, to the dressing-rooms 
switchboard, and to the second switchboard 
it the front of the house. 

For lighting purposes the three-wire system 
has been adopted, giving a potential difference 
of 100 volts between the outer conductors 
ind the middle wire, while the power and 
heating circuits are on the two-wire system 
it 200-volts pressufe. 

The main switehboard for the stage, on 
the ‘‘prompt’’ side, is at some height above 
1¢ floor, and enables the attendant to obtain 
i view of the entire stage. The switchboard 
omprises four circuit panels and one panel 
for ‘‘black-out’’ switches, rapidly cutting 
out the stage and auditorium lights controlled 
from this point. 

The four panels mentioned control seventy 
eight circuits with the aggregate capacity of 
1,500 amperes, all connexions being placed 


on the front to comply with the regulations 
of the London County Council. 

Of the seventy-eight circuits, twelve supply 
stage arc lights, thirty-two are ordinary 
stage circuits with ‘‘dimming”’ resistances, 
twenty are auditorium circuits also with 
‘dimming’’ resistances, and fourteen are 
stage general lighting circuits. The regu- 
lators for the dimmers are on the same 
platform as the panels, and the resistances 
are placed directly above on an iron and teak 
platform. 

For the lighting of the dressing-rooms 
twenty-four circuits are provided from 4 
switchboard near the stage entrance. 

The stage lighting system includes about 
2,300 metallic filament lamps in eight 
battens of 200 lamps each—white, red, blue, 
and amber. The battens of lamps are sus 
pended over the stage, and their height can 
be regulated as desired by means of hand 
witches. The footlights include 250 lamps 
'n four colours, and the proscenium is 
illuminated by fifty lamps in three tints. 
Among special lighting arrangements for 
scenic purposes there are fourteen lines of 
twenty-four lamps, six bunches of twelve 
lamps, and numerous wall plugs for arc and 
incandescent lamps. In addition there are 
six arc-lamps for lightning effects, all con- 
trolled by a special switch at the “ prompt ”’ 
side, and eight projecting arc-lamps with 
scissor shutters for sunrise, sunset, rainbow, 
cloud, storm, and waterfall effects. 
Illuminated signal-boards are fitted in the 
flies and ‘‘ prompt” corner, all controlled 
from a twelve-switch operating board for the 
use of the stage manager. 

The power installation includes two 100. 
ampere circuits, one for ventilating-fans and 
the other for a deep-well pump and a 
25-ampere circuit for power on the stage. 
The main switchboard for these circuits is 
situated in the intake chamber, 


Circuits for genera] lighting proceed fron 
two switchboards placed at each side of the 
main entrance. One board controls thirty 
seven circuits and the other seventy-eignt 
circuits, ; : 

One of the most interesting features of the 
auditorium and other public departments 0! 
the house is the reflected system of diffuse! 
light, to which the lights attached to expose! 
electroliers and other fittings serve [he 
auxiliary purpose of furnishing more brilliant 
local illumination. : a 

Suspended from the ceiling o! the aud) 
torium, a large centre fitting of circusar form 
contains 400 lamps with reflectors. This 
fitting weighs 1 ton, and can be lowered wo 
the stalls floor for lamp renewals, cleaning, 
or repair. The other ee lights are 
placed on electroliers, pendants, flambeaux, 
and brackets. 

The verandah over the foot-navement ° 
Kingsway is lighted by some 300 lamps, 4” 
other high candle-power lamps «ré - 
ploved for the exterior i!lumination of thr 
building. a 

To provide a reasonable safeguar’ mart 
the risk of interrupted service the be 
system of lighting has been applied in ~— 
part of the house, so that if a ——— 
breakdown should occur in one source - 
supply the circuits served by the other sou 
would still furnish ample light. nic 

More than 5,000 incandescent rere 
filament lamps are included in the lig - 
installation, which is one of the best xamp™ 
of the kind in the metropolis. : = 

The switchboards, cables, wires, va 
reflectors were made by Messrs. = “ 
Brothers and Co., Ltd., and Messrs. - oa . 
& Allan supplied their special wiring a 
in connexion with the screwed, solid dram 
steel conduit tubes through which the w! . 
are drawn on the looped-in system. : 
wrought-iron brackets for lamps © 
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exterior of the building were made by 


Messrs. 2 W. Vaughan & Co., Ltd. (late 


Vaughan & Brown). 


Heating and Ventilation System. 

The warming and ventilation of the build- 
ing is effected partly on a modification of the 
plenum system and partly by means of direct 
radiators and exhaust fans, the whole of the 
work having been carried out by Messrs. 
strode & Co., of Osnabur, h-street, N.W. 

Steam for both parts of the installation is 
venerated at 5 lb. pressure and reduced to 
atmospheric ae for use in radiators 
through whic and the service mains it is 
circulated by means of pumps. 

For warming and ventilating the audi 
torium, ait drawn from the exterior is 
forced through a steam-heated battery by 
means of a 40-in. diameter air blower of the 
enclosed pressure type, and after having been 
fltered and washed is distributed through 
main ducts below the level of the stalls floor, 
and branch ducts of conerete or galvanised 
iron with outlets in the stalls, box tier, grand 
circle, lower gallery, upper gallery, and all 
other parts of the house open to the public. 

Instead of relying 7 the main etic 
fan for the ejection of vitiated air from the 
building as in the plenum system properly so 
termed, auxiliary exhaust fans are employed, 
two in the roof of the auditorium and two 
others for the extraction of air from 
the entrance hall and other apartments 
in the same part of the house, Thus 
the result is a combination of the plenum and 
exhaust systems of ventilation, and has the 
alvantage of providing very effectively for 
the removal of vitiated air. The installation 
s capable of maintaining a temperature of 
ibout 70° in the auditorium. The stage and 
various rooms in the same part of the build- 
ing are warmed by means of steam-heated 
radiators applied without mechanical ventila 
tion. The steam generating plant is also 
employed for heating water in calorifiers for 
the hot water services to the dressing-rooms 
ind elsewhere. 


Artesian Well. 

Following the example which has been set 
by the proprietors of numerous important 
buildings in London in consequence of the 
excessive rates demanded under the rateable 
value basis of charges, Mr. Hammerstein has 
had an artesian well of 7 in. internal diameter 
sunk to the depth of 460 ft. 5 in. below the 


surface, and is thus enabled to obtain a supply 


{ 3,000 gallons per hour if required at 
exceedingly moderate cost. 

The well was sunk by the Artesian Well 
Boring Company, of Pentonville, and passes 
‘trough the following strata :--Basement 
0 ft., made-up ground 3 ft., gravel 5 ft., 
brown clay 1 ft., London clay 19 ft., sandy 
o1ue clay 2 ft., London clay 91 ft., mottled 
‘lay 25 ft., black clay 4 ft., mottled clay 
ll ft., pebble bed 4 ft., brown sands and 
pebbles 5 ft , green sands 30 ft. 6 in., Thanet 
sand and flint 2 ft., chalk and some flints 











‘ goods lift for the stage department. The 
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“AHN TRUSGEO BAR. 


Small Section Kahn Bar. 


Fig. 2. Large Section Kahn Bar. 
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Standard Method. 
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Centre Shear Method. 


ER RP LOL LO A OP lee 


Special Method (to Specification). 


Ak hil le ez 


One-way Method. 
Fig. 3. Various Shearings of Kahn Bars. 











247 ft. 11 in., making up the total depth of 
460 ft. 5 in. 

The standing water level is 220 ft. below 
the surface, and water is raised by means of 
the air lift system. 

We are informed that examination by an 
eminent analyst shows the water to be of 
great purity organically, it being almost free 
from salts of lime or magnesia, and contain- 
ing sodium salts in notable proportion. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN.—IV. 


By W. Nose TwEtverress. 
(Continued from page 332.) 
Systems of Class (b). 

AS PREVIOUSLY stated, most of the firms 
supplying special forms of reinforcement are 
prepared to supply designs for the application 
of their specialities, exactly in accordance with 
the practice of firms whose systems come under 
Class (a), and it should be noted that the genera: 
arrangement of the reinforcement is usually 
similar to the arrangements adopted by designers 
who make use of ordinary commercial bars and 
forms of steel. .s in the case of systems under 
Class (a), we deal with the various systems now 
to be considered as far as possible in the order of 
their introduction in this country. 

Kahn System.—This system was originated in 
1903 by Julius Kahn, of Detroit, U.S.A., and 
was largely adopted in the United States and 
Canada before its introduction here in 1906. 
The English company was formed in March, 
1907, under the stvle of the Trussed Concrete 
Steel Company, Ltd., with offices at Caxton 
House, Westminster. 

The British patent granted to Mr. Kahn, in 
1903. was amended in same year in 
accordance with the decision of the Comptroiler- 
General of the Patent Office. The amended 
Mr. F. G. Minter, of Putney, was responsible _ specification contains a large number of claims 
for the joinery work, and Messrs. Hammond which we not mention individually. 
& Champness, of Old Kent-road, supplied the Therefore, we summarise briefly the main 

features of the invention, which has for object 
‘the obtaining of trussed members in which 
® part of the truss consists of metal of novel 
construction and arrangement, and the 
remaining part of the truss either in integral 
cementitious substance or a plurality of blocks. 
It is the further object of the invention to obtain 


Conclusion. 

The general building contractors were the 
Building Construction Company, Ltd., of 
Cockspur-street, S.W., and Mr. G. Sheen was 
the clerk of works. In addition to the 
plaster-work executed by Messrs. J. Tanner & 
Son, the fibrous plaster decoration of the 
auditorium was carried out by Messrs. A. R. 
Dean & Co., of Birmingham, and the fire- 
resisting partitions throughout were supplied 
by Messrs. A. S. Wheater, of Stoke 
Newington. Ornamental bronzework, includ- 
ing the handsome entrance grilles, was manu- 
factured by Messrs. T. Brawn & Co., of 
Birmingham, and Messrs. T. W. Vaughan & 
Co., Ltd., of Islington, supplied brass rails 
and the exterior torch brackets. The whole 
of the sanitary fittings were provided by 
Messrs. John Jones, Ltd., of Chelsea, and 
the wood-block flooring was laid by the Acme 
Flooring and Paving Company, of Hackney. 


foregoing names, as well as those of specialist 
firms previously mentioned, serve to suggest 
the enormous mass of details which had to 
be considered by the architect in addition to 
the artistic and structural features of this 
important building. 
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the maximum of strength with the minimum of 
metal by so constructing and arranging the 
metallic that the main body and arms 
thereof will lie in the direction of and along the 
lines of the tension stresses, while the body 
material will resist the compression 
stresses.” 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view of the Kahn bar 
as usually sheared for beam Be gp a 
diagonals ‘alternéting on each side of t 
ben the dhnon’ section shown being that of 
the }-in. and small {-in. beam bar. Larger 
sections are rolled, as in Fig. 2. It will 
seen that flangeg extend on either side of the 
body ; thesc are sheared with L-shaped cuts 
so that strips may be bent up to form diagonal 
shear members being rigidly attached and part 
of we main tension member. This is the 
distinctive feature of the Kahn bar. Various 
types of shearing are shown in Fig. 3. 

Kahn bars are produced in the following 
standard sizes :— 

Overall Weight 


Dimensions of Thickness 


Body. of Wings.' Width per Foot. 
In. In. Lb. 
} in. square 4 1} i-4 
jin nm si 3 24s 27 
1) in. irregular 3 23 +8 
1} in. mi ; } 23 69 


The Kahn bar can be used equally well in 
beam, cantilever, lintels, and in floor construc- 
tion both of solid and tile type. 
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ig. 4 represents a ty method of using 
the in beams and as In the case of 
pore grate ie geo Bee slabs, — nygel 
suitable are in upper 

of the member over the intermediate sup 

the above members of i 
downward. These are termed con y bars, 
and provide for negative bending moments. 

A similar arrangement is adopted where steel 
is required to assist the concrete in compression, 
the inverted bar lying in the area of compression, 
while the upward and downward di 8 
inclined at an angle of 45 deg. form a latticed 
web. ' 

Fig. 5 illustrates the adaptation of the Kahn 
bar to hollow tile floors, the reinforcement 
being embedded in wide concrete joints between 
rows of hollow tiles, the main beams being as 
already described. This type of floor can be 
used in spans up to 36 ft. without secondary 


beams, thus giving a flat soffit over large areas. . 


Column footings are reinforced by two series 
of bars crossing each other at right angles as 
illustrated in section and plan by Fig. 6. 

The advantages claimed for the Kahn trussed 
bar are the following :— 

(1) That the shear members are rigidly 
attached in accordance with theoretical require- 
ments, thereby obviating the risk of misplace- 
ment or omission. 

(2) That the diagonals, bent up to 45 deg., 
intersect the planes of hoth horizontal and 
vertical shear. 

(3) That the bar is economical, as the shear 
members are cut out of surplus steel and the 
middle third of the bar being unsheared the 
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prin iy ol graven resistance to tensile 
4) That the labour of shapiny. fy; 
holding the bars ia position whilst? ™! 


the cone Tete 


supply another type of reinforcement in th 
a mechanical bar known as th, 

Kahn Rib Bar, illustrated in Fig. 7, 1h 
differs from some deformed bars in that ti, 
metal has not been distorted from a straigh; 
line, and it is claimed that whereas distort: 
bars previously used waste some 25 per cent 
of metal, the of section in this bar is pot 
more than 5 per cent., as the only material 
lost is that in the transverse ribs. The by: 
is rolled in sizes from j in., rising by | in. to I} in, 
the cross-sectional area corresponding with th, 
area of a square bar of the same designation, 
Bars of this type are used for vertical and panel 
reinforcements, and can be applied to any 
system of reinforcement. Where applied 1, 
columns the vertical bars are bound with 
“re at von or flat aon. 
3 ustrates the Kahn Hy-Rib sheeting 
manufactured from single sheets of steel but 
form a steel lath ace stiffened by folded 
projecting ribs. Applied vertically it obviate: 
the use of st , and used horizontally it 
saves the cost of centring. This type of rein. 
forcement is applicable to the construction o/ 
floors, roofs, walls, partitions, and kindred 
structures. In floors and roofs it is used in 
conjunction with reinforced concrete or other 
beams, and itself forms centring for the depos 
tion of concrete. In walls and partitions it i: 
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Fig. 5. Hollow Tile Floor Reinforcement. 
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Fig. 6. Column Footing. 
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\ Fig. 7. Rib Bar Profile. 
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and rendered in cement, the rigid 
studs. unnecessary. Clips and 
supplied, as well as cutters and 


set in place 
ribs ro 
‘ying plates are 
oe ba to facilitate oper&itions. : 

All products of the Trussed Concrete Steel 
Company are supplied at rates which cover 
pateat royalties, specifications, and detailed 
working drawings. No charge is made for 
designs, providing the Kahn system is specified 
for any given work. All types of reinforcement 
made by the company are sold freely to builders 
and others; there are no licensed contractors, 
and special contractors ere not necessarily 
mpi vod. i 
a Piketty System.—Messrs Paul Piketty 
& Co, 14, 16, and 18, Bloomsbury- 
street, W.C., write us that in the article on 
‘heir system, in our issue of last week, no 
neption is made as to their patent method 
of increasing the limit of elasticity of 
ordinary mild steel intended for use as 
jterals and stirrups, My stretching, so as to 
obtain the quality of a higher resistance 
between the limit of resistance of elas- 
ticity, thus procuring a higher tension 
jee! resistance at the price of ordinary mild 
steel. By this means all the resistance that 
the metal is able to give between the limit 
of elasticity and the limit of resistance is 
utilised, with the advantage that any crack- 
ng of concrete can only be reached in the 
higher stresses. 

(To be continued, 


> 
BOOKS. 


Lectures on Cement. By Bertram Brount, 
PLC. (The Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland. London : 1912. 
Pp. 64. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue lectures delivered by the author at 
King’s College last year, and now issued in 
pamphlet form, deserve to be in the hands 
of all cement-users and architectural students. 
Aiter an historical outline of the evolution 
of calcareous cements, the author discusses 
the chemical reactions and physical changes 
occurring in the production and setting of 
ements, modes of testing, and the standard- 
isation of tests, which are necessarily of 
arbitrary character. A particularly service- 
able part of the pamphlet is that where 
attention is drawn to the errors that may 
occur in consequence of the unintelligent use 
ol cements, the causes of failure in cement 
structures, and the importance of discrimi- 
nation in the selection of aggregate employed 
1 making mortar and concrete. The pam- 
phiet concludes with four appendices, two 
relerring to analytical methods, and the last 
wimmarising certain significant clauses of the 
a standard specification for Portland 
cement. 


Everyday Uses of Portland Cement. Second 
Edition, (Published by the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), 
itd., London. Pp. 348. Paper covers, 
\s. 6d. ; stiff covers, 2s. 6d.) 


AvruoucH published by a manufacturing 
wie this exceedingly useful and inter- 
rt Besenten fully equal in literary and 
onereta uerit to many of the treatises on 
plentiful “Th reinforced concrete now so 
epee information conveyed as to 
of Poise agp preparation, and de sition 
crete block the construction of moulds, con- 
indiciously «21, ictice, and other matters is 
illustrated secected and expressed, and the 
vill prob: examples of the uses of concrete 

‘ probably jead many readers to make 


€xtende mploy 
str ided employment of that excellent 
Structural material. 


Henne 
‘inebique !'erro-Conerete: List of Works 


Executed in the United Kingdom, 1897-1911. 


Neond Edition, (Published by L. G 

Ta & Partners, Weshninsket. Pp. 
Ix ‘ ONT ee - 

® this pamphlet brief particulars are given 


0 } 
2 py « thousand ferro-concrete struc- 
names of the 7 ritis® Isles, together with the 
they were bons mons OF authorities for whom 
gineers reancs’ and of the architects or 
Classified j ponsible. The list, which is 
'n counties and districts, ought to 
‘venience to architects desiring 


+e Of great coi 
© in, ’ } * 
‘pect works carried out on the system 
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concerned. Most of the structures mentioned 
in the pamphlet relate to building construc- 
tion, but it is interesting to note that the 
list includes some 100 reservoirs and tanks, 
eighty wharves, jetties, and quays, and 100 
highway and other bridges. Bearing in mind 
the large number of reinforced concrete 
works executed on the many other systems 
now available, it is evident that the new 
method of construction haa been very widely 
adopted in the United Kingdom. s 


The Clayworker’s Hand-Book. 
B. Searte. Second Edition. Thirty-two 
Illustrations. Revised and _ rewritten. 
(London: Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd. 
1911. Pp. 416. 6s. net.) 


Since publication of the first edition of this 
work considerable developments have taken 
place in the clayworking industries, and much 
addtional information on the subject has 
been accumulated. The objects of the author 
are to make clear the characteristics of the 
various materials used, to explain the opera- 
tions of obtaining and preparing the clay, 
and to describe manufacturing processes in 
such manner as to enable the clayworker to 
secure the most ‘atisfactory work ryossible 
out of the machinery and plant available. 
These aims have been carried out in a 
thorough and essentially practical manner, 
and in its revised form the book’should gain 
fresh popularity among the class to whom it 
is addressed. 


By ALFRED 


British Clays, Shales, and Sands. By ALFRED 
B. Searte. With ten plates and fifty-three 
figures in the text. (London: Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. 1912. Pp. 451. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tue chief purpose of this book is to set forth 
in proper order the characteristics of the 
clays, shales, and sands occurring in the 
United Kingdom, together with information 
as to the localities where they are to be 
obtained in remunerative quantities. The 
attempt has not been made to describe the 
beds in question with the minuteness of a 
geological survey, but the author has evi- 
dently made a point of denoting, as far as 
possible within the limits of a relatively 
small volume, the areas where deposits of 
present or future commercial value may be 
found. The practical utility of such a book 
becomes evident when it is remembered that 
in most geological works paleontology 
receives far more attention than the more 
mundane considerations which lead clay- 
workers and other industrial classes to study 
geology. The task undertaken by the author 
has obviously involved an immense amount 
of labour, and he is to be congratulated on 
the encyclopedic collection of data now 
placed at the disposal of industrial firms and 
professional men interested in deposits of 
the kind indicated by the title of his new 
book. 


Simple Calculations for Sanitary Officials 
and Students. (London: The Sanitary 
Publishing Co., Ltd. Pp. 34. 1s. net.) 


Tuese calculations are so very simple that 
we are a little inclined to wonder why it 
should be necessary to publish them. They 
relate chiefly to the computation of area, 
volume, the flow of water, and other ele- 
mentary arithmetical operations. Those who 
require guidance in such work will find this 


little book all that can be desired. 


Report on the Gypsum Deposits of the Mari- 
time Provinces. By Writ1aM T. JENNISON, 
M.E. (Ottawa: Government Printing 
Bureau. 1911. Pp. 171.) 


Prerarep for the Canadian Department of 
Mines, this report is in the form of a mono- 
graph on the gypsum deposits of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Magdalen 
Islands. By description, photographs, and 
maps, it shows the vast extent of the 
deposits, the processes and cost of manu- 
facturing commercial gypsum, and the uses 
of the material. The report makes inter- 
esting reading matter and is of special value 
to all engaged in manufactures involving the 


employment of gypsum products. 
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Theory and Practice in Designing By 
Henry Apams, M.Inst.C.E., late Professor 
of Engineering at the City of London Col- 
lege. (London : Constable & Co., Ltd. 
1911. Pp. 240. 6s. net.) 


Proresson Apams has written many 
pees 1h books on the design of structures, 
and the present work comes under the same 
category, although intentionally or inadver- 
tently the title does not indicate what kind 
of designing is discussed. 

As a text-book the treatise may be taken 
up by the mere beginner, for everything is 
explained in perfectly clear language, and the 
text is unencumbered by complicated 
mathematical formule. Moreover, it ought 
to be found of practical utility as a book of 
reference to architects and engineers engaged 
in structural design. The subjects treated 
include the design of beams, columns, roofs, 
steel-framed sheds, bridges, arches, and re- 
taining walls. Steel preponderates as the 
material of construction, but timber, cast- 
iron, and stone also find a place in various 
chapters. The illustrations throughout are 
prepared from drawings and form a valuable 
feature of this useful work. 


——_»-<>e—___—- 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W. Captain 
G. 8.° Swinton, Chairman, presiding for the 
last time prior to his departure to India as 
a member of the Delhi Town Planning 
Committee. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed to make a loan of 
8,7681. to the Battersea Borough Council for 
an electricity generating plant; and a loan of 
14,029. to the Hackney Borough Council 
for improvements. 

New Scnoor.—It is proposed to erect, if 
necessary, a new school to accommodate 
768 children on the Victory-place site, 
Bermondsey, and to enlarge the Paragon 
School, ssermondsey, to provide accommoda- 
tion for an additional 240 children. 

Greenwich Prer.—It was recommended 
by the Highways Committee that owing to 
the condition of the river berth in front of 
the pier at the Greenwich generating station 
it was desirable to make an efficient and 
stable berth by driving a row of piles along 
a portion of the frontage and to lay concrete 
and chalk up to the piles to make a level bed. 





LEGAL COLUMN. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


Some curious accidents have come to the 
notice of the Courts under tha Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, of which the recent case, 
Peel v. William Lawrence & Sons, Ltd., 
furnishes an example. A man employed in a 
cotton mill sprained a tendon of his finger 
whilst removing one of his socks. It is 
common knowledge that such accidents will 
sometimes occur in performing some quite 
simple and ordinary daily operation, but the 
question for the Court was whether the man 
was entitled to compensation from his 
employers. : 

It appeared that the men, for their own con- 
venience and possibly even to render them- 
selves more efficient, were in the habit of 
removing their socks; but the Court of Appeal 
has held that there was no special risk of 
such an accident incidental to the employ- 
ment, and therefore the accident did not arise 
out of the employment. The accident hap- 
pened ten minutes before actual work com- 
menced, but as the man was preparing himself 
for the work this did not affect the case, as 
had the accident been connected with the 
employment it would have arisen “in the 
course of it.” : pies 

There is a legal axiom, de minimis non 
curat lex, but under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act the law has to take notice of trivial 
incidents, as a considerable sum in compensa- 
tion may arise out of them. A man may snap 
a tendon on his leg whilst merely walking, or 
he may strain his finger in undressing; if he 
is ascending a particular ladder, or if he is 
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assuming a dress necessary to his employment, 
very awkward questions may arise as to the 
connexion between the accident and his 
employment. 


Patent Law. 


In the case re Taylor’s patent, recently tried 
before Mr. Justice Parker, the working of 
sect. 27 of the Patents Act, 1907, had to be 
considered. The patent in question related to 
mechanical underfeed “stokers,” and on the 
application of the Erith Engineering Company 
the Comptroller had made an order under 
sect. 27 for its revocation. The owners had 
acquired the patent in 1908, and, even before 
assignment, had advertised it here and written 
to engineering firms about it. There was, 
however, in this country a patent, Daley's 
patent, now in the hands of the Erith Com- 
pany, and in America there were two patents, 
one corresponding to Taylor's patent (that 
which had been revoked), and another corre- 
sponding to Daley's patent, and im 1909 there 
was litigation in the United States, and it was 
decided that Daley’s patent was the master 
patent, and it was therefore admitted that 
Taylor's patent could not be worked here 
without infringing Daley’s patent. Then the 
owners ceased further to exploit the patent. 

The position, therefore, was this :—The ohl» 
persons who could enable Taylor's patent to 
be worked here were the owners of Daley's 
patent, who were applying for its rerocation 
If they had granted a licemce under their 
patent they could not subsequently take pro- 
ceedings under sect. 27; but they contended 
that the owners of Taylor’s patent should hav 
applied under sect. 24 for a compulsory licence 

The Court held that the applicants for 
revocation had made out a prima facie case 
under sect. 27, but the owners of the patent 
had rebutted it by showing that the only 
persons who could enable 1t to be worked 
were the applicants themselves, and the non- 
application for a voluntary or compulsory 
licence was not in the circumstances of this 
case a sufficient reason for revoking the patent 


—-_---e——_ 


LAW REPORT. 


West Kirby Sailing Club : 
County Court Case. 


At the Birkenhead County Court on the 
oth inst. his Honour Judge Yorke Stanger 
gave judgment in the case of Messrs. E. F 


Blakeley & Co., engineers, of Liverpool, who 
sued the West Kirby Sailing Club for 
S7i. 15s. Sd. im respect to the erection of the 


clubhouse supplied to the defendants. 

Mr. Layton (instructed by Messrs. Oliver 
Jones, Billson, & Co.) represented plaintiffs, 
and Mr. A. R. Kennedy (instructed by Messrs 

apson, North, Harley, & Co.) was for 





The case was partly heard in December last. 
when it was said by “Mr. Layton that his 
cients were a firm of engineers. The de 
-~ nda were re spectively President and 

mimxiore of the 


West Kirby Sailing Club. 
Vn the suggestion of his Honour, the case 
was 2 jjourned and sent to an arbitrator, Mr 
senry fiartley, architect and surveyor, of 
pool The arbitrator found that de- 
nts were due to pay to plaintiffs 





, extra work and material sup- 
plied, and that plaintiffs were due to pay to 
defendants the sum of 63/. 2s. 10d. on account 
of defective material and workmanship, inas 
much as the weather boarding supplied was 
not weather boarding, the internal lining 
boarding was not seasoned timber. and was 
not properly fixed. the sills of window casings 
were defective, also the floors were uneven for 
want of proper footings to the brick piers 
supporting the building 

His Honour was of opinion that the action 
was one which should never have been brought 
into Court 

He gave judgment for defendants with the 
general costs on Scale C 


i 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—An offer to give up land for road 
widening off Temple Sheen-road has been 
accepted by the Council, and kerbing and 
channelling works are to be carried out at an 
estimated cost of 160/. Plans by the Surveyor 
have been approved for making-up Washing 
ton-road. 

Barnet.—At the last meeting of the Barnet 
Hospital Committee Mr. Pill, of Messrs. 
White, Son, & Pill, was appointed architect 
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in connexion with extensions to be carried out 
to the isolation hospital. The estimated cost 
of the work is put at 3,000. : 

Croydon.—The tender of Messrs. W. Smith 
& Sons, London-road, at 14,4931. _ has been 
accepted for the erection of meri school. 

Raling.—For making-up a po | of Mid- 
hurst-road, West Ealing, with indurated 
Victoria stone, the tender of Messrs. Clements, 
Knowling, & Co., at 627/., has been accepted 
by the Town Council. ; : 

Lambeth.—During the ensuing year repairs 
are to be carried out in various through. 
out the Borough at an estimated cost of 
18,371. 

Richmond.—Wood-paving is to be laid in 
Kew-road at an estimated cost of 20,500, 
which sum includes relaying a part of the 
existing kerbing. ; 

Shoreditch.—Electricity mains are to be ex- 
tended in the Bethna] Green area at an esti- 
mated cost of 230. Westmoreland-place is to 
be opened up into Murray-street by the 
demolishing of Nos. 48-50, Murray-street. The 
cost of the whole work, including paving, etc., 
is put at 1,800/. 

Southwark.—The tender of Mr. W. Van- 
stone, 61, Chandos-street. Strand, W.C., at 
32N.. has been accepted for carrying out 
alterations and decorations at the Central 
Library. 

Stepney.—The tenders of Messrs. Ashby & 
Horner, at 4102. and 354/., have been accepted 
for carrying out redecorations and structural 
alterations, and supplying fittings respectively 
at the Mile End Library; as has also the 
tender of Messrs. J. H. Sankey & Son, Ltd.., 
fer the annual supply of Portland cement, at 
lf. 8s lid. per ton. 

Thames Ditton.—Imber Park-road is to be 
made up at an estimated cost of 901. 

Tottenham.—The following tenders have 
been accepted by the Urban District Council :— 
Mr. E. T. Bloomfield, Tottenham, at 1311. and 
127/., for making-up Castle Wood-road and 
Moundfield-road respectively; Mr. J. Adams, 
Wood Green, at 106/., for making-up part of 
Holeombe-road; Mr. E. Knifton, Edmonton, 
at 3852. 3s. 3d., for making-up the remainder 
of Hampden-road. Plans have been passed for 
Mr. F. Brooking, 4, St. Anne’s-road, for the 
erection of three shops and houses in High- 
road: also for Messrs. Brand, Pettitt, & Co., 
for the erection of a garage at the rear of 
200. High-road. Mr. H. 8. Couchman has 
lodged plans for the erection of a shop and 
warehouse in Bruce-grove. 

Wandsworth —That part of Upper Rich- 
mond-road, Putney, between Priory-lane and 
Priests’-bridge, is to be paved in three 
sections :—{1} With Cormastik road material ; 
2) with Durax armouring: and (3) with 
granite macadam with Plascom binding 
material. For carrying out the work of 
sections 1 and 2, the tenders of the British 
Trust Corporation, Ltd. and the Durax 
Dustless Roads, Ltd., have been accepted at 
5s. and free maintenance for three years, and 
7s. Sd. and free maintenance for five years, 
respectively. The work for the third section 
is to be carried out by the Borough Engineer 
at an estimated cost of 4s. per yard super. 
Tenders are to be invited for flagging the 


footway of a portion of Upper Richmond-road.- 


A 12-in. pipe sewer is to be constructed in a 
portion of Wimbledon Park-road, Southfield, 
at an estimated cost of 3601. The tender of 
Mr. Thomas Adams, at 6871.. and schedule 
prices for extras or omissions, has been 
accepted for paving Normanhurst-road, Streat- 
ham; as has also the tender of Mr. J. Mears. at 
230!., and schedule prices for extras or omis- 
sions, for paving a rtion of Upper Rich- 
mond-road, Putney. In both cases the footways 
are to be paved with Aberdeen adamant. 
Plans have been passed for Messrs. Swain & 
Selley for the erection of eight sho in 
Upper Tooting-road, also for Messrs. Holliday 
& Stanger for fourteen houses in Woodbourne- 
avenue, Streatham. 

West Ham.—Portions of Saville-road and 
Leonard-street are to be made up as new 
streets. The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. F. & F. J. Wood, additions 
to offices, at Messrs. Suter, Hartmann, & Co.'s 
premises, Silvertown: Messrs. Clemens 
Brothers, four houses, Capel-road, Forest 
Gate; Mr. W. Sweetingham, alterations and 
additions to cinematograph hall, Rathbone- 
street, Canning Town. Plans have been 
lodged by Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, Mr. 
S. Knight, and Mr. F. Parnell to erect a 
workshop and store at the rear of the Empire 
Theatre, Broadway, Stratford: to adapt the 
Salisbury Hall, Romford-road, Stratford, as a 
cinematograph theatre; and to make altera- 
tions to the cinematograph theatre. Adamson- 
— ov respectively. The Educa- 
tion Committee have approved plans red 
by the Architect for the conebions ‘ok pice“ 
and a handicraft centre, and for the enlarge- 
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Mr. F. W. Albury. 
The death, on March 23, at Parkside, p 


ry a announced of Mr. Frederick Willian 
Albury. Mr. Albury was elected in 1% ,, 
Associate, and in 1875 a Fellow of the Ro, 
Institute of British Architects. In Februar: 
1910, he took into rtnership Mr. H. Whis. 
man Rising, F.R.LB.A. (1903), of Norio 
street, Strand, and also his old pupij a) 
friend, Mr. E. P. Morgan, who had been 4 
his office for the past twenty-five years, unio, 
the style of Messrs. Albury, Rising, & Morgiy 
of No. 18, Friar-street, Reading, 4); 
Oswaldestre House, Norfolk-street, Strapi 
W.C. In 1907 Mr. Albury was nominated i 
a competition, limited to three architects, 1 
submit designs for the public library aj 
reading-rooms in Oxford-road, West pj 
Reading, and his designs, in the Renaissane 
manner, were chosen. The building is of rej 
brick with oolitic stone dressings, with a main 
frontage of 120 ft., erected by Messrs. J 
Kingerlee & Sons, of Oxford, at a cost of 
nearly 4,0001., and all the public rooms ar 
upon the ground floor. He was the architet 
of the Palmer Memorial Building and Tem 
perance Institute in West-street, built by M: 
Whiting on a contract for 4,750; M: 
A. H. Bull’s premises in Broad-street: & 
Saviour’s Church Sunday-schools: and, with 
Mr. George W. Webb (1898). of the Welling 
ton Club, Reading. The funeral! was fixed for 
Thursday, 28th inst., at Christcharch, Whitle: 
Reading. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Toronto. 

With reference to the notice on p. 279 oi 
the Board of Trade Journal of February 3 
1911, relative to the proposed construction o! 
a new central building for the Young Men: 
Christian Association at Toronto, the Impers 
Trade Correspondent at that place (Mr. F. W. 
Field) reports that the plans of the propose! 
building, the cost of which is estimated st 
529,000 dollars (about 109,000/.), have now been 
approved. Some further particulars regardisz 
the construction and furnishing of the buc- 
ing, together with a plan, may be seen, an 
the name and address of the firm of architects 
obtained, by British manufacturers at the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Boar 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E‘ 


Building in Servia. 

The Nachrichten fiir Handel (Berlin) 
February 26 announces that proposals W 
allocating the following sums for the purposs 
indicated have been discussed in the preset! 
session of the Skupschina :—800.000 dinar 
(32,0002.) for University requirements, incu® 
ing the erection of a building for the technic 
section; 400,000 dinars (16,000/.) for u 4 
ing of a national library; ® suosidy © 
200,000 dinars (8,000/.) for the erection a 
building for the Academy of Science. =‘ 
following oy aig pane als —. 
posed : —250,000 inars (10, .) for the ' ~¥ 
of a gymnasium and 750,000 dinas (30,006 
for er school requirements. Ag Ae 
Sanitary Funds are allocated ;—1,600 000 — 
(64,000/.)} for a lunatic asylum, 1,2+- 000 ae 
(49,8000.) for the completion of the Je) 
hospital in Belgrade, 2,800,000 dinar: (112,00 
for the erection of a hospital in te interior 
of the country, and 700,000 dinars 23, 000U.) tor 
improvements at three Servian Spas. 


Roadmaking, Building Constructios. el» 
Congo State. i 

i to notice on p of t 
plat te pew of January 11 — 
to the Congo State budget expe’ jiture = 
1912, it is notified that the Moni‘eur Den" 
(Brussels) of March 16 contains a “cree P 
provin; a. extraordinary expenditure Bs 
42,419,103 francs (about 1,696,00° dia ‘i 
Congo State during 1912. It ma) te 
that, inter alia, that 18,963,000 francs 
759. ) have been earmarked for ons 
works, such as road-making, buildinz com 
i establishment of telegraph linc. an) 
ete., and 1,700,000 francs (about 6. " 

for the establishment of wireless telegt* 

stations. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, ete. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see 

advertised in this number : Competitions, — ; Contracts, iv. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are i 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


Previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 
vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 

mposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 


made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


* 





Competitions, 


Marcu 30.-Edinburgh.—Memoria, to Kine 
Epwagp.—Limited. Competition News, 
p. 151, February 9. 

Mascu 31.—i@anitoba, Canada.—Pag.iuMment 
Buupincs.—The Government of Manitoba 
invite designs for the new Parliament buildings 
wo be erected in the City of Winnipeg. 
advertisement in issue of February 9 for further 
particulars 

Apri, 13, — Ormskirk. — CLUB-Hovse.—Com- 
peutive plans are invited for proposed club- 
uouse for Ormekirk Golf Club. See advertise 
ment in issue of March 1 for further particulars. 

ArziL 20.—Birmingham.—Bivgz Coat ScHooL. 

Limited to local architects. : rs, Mr. 
G. H. Hunt, F.R.LB.A., and Mr. C. E. Bate- 
wan, F.RI.B.A. Particulars from the Secre- 
tary, the Blue Coat School, Birmingham. 

May 1—Bhos Buabon.—Parr or Workmen's 
Cormaces.—Premiums of 101. and 51. Assessor, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.1.B.A. Particulars 
irom Mr, G, Meirion Griffiths, Rhos Ruabon. 

May 1. — Wombwell.—Swimminea Batus.— 
the Wombwell U.D.C. invite designs in com- 
petition for public swimming baths, to be 
erected in Hough-lane, Wombwell, Yorkshire. 
three prizes of the value of 401., 301., and 201. 
respectively are offered for the designs placed 
arst, second and third respectively by the 
assessor. See advertisement in issue of 
february 16 for further particulars. 

May 15.—Portland.—Counci, Orrices.—The 
rtland U.D.C_ invite competitive designs and. 
pans for Council Offices. See advertisement in 
sue of March 8 for further particulars. 

Jose 1.—Dunfermline.-INstITUTe at NetTuer- 
OWN.—Cost not to exceed 7,0001. Premiums of 
2. lol, and 101. Assessor, Mr. E. A. Jamieson. 
Particulars from the Secretary, Carnegie Trust, 
Lnbot-street, Dunfermline. 

Jone 28.— Hale, Cheshire.—Town Piaxnine 
SCHEME.—Premiums 601. and 251. Particulars 
‘rom the Council Offices, Hale. 

Jove 30.—Padiham.—Town Hatt, Barus, etc. 
; Premiums 401. and 201. Particulars from Mr. 
Padi A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor’s Office, 
Jtity 1.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
sslansion of the ber | of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
»! 10001. to 3761. Conditions on application to 
‘ue Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
‘on appeared on page 365, September 29. 
_vcotst 30.— Saxow Swe, Prize. — Fifty 
pneas; with medal, is offered for essay on @ 
pital subject. Particulars from the Sanitary 
Ne 90, Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 
0 Dare. ~ Cardiff. — Foorsat, Stawps.—Pre- 
ey a: 201, and 101. Particulars from 
ae & Arthur, 53, Queen-street, Cardiff. 

Tastee m, Yordanhill, Glasgow.—Prorosep 
» CNG Cottecr.—Limited to six firms, named 

io Soe News, December 1, page 635. 

0 Date. — Sheffield. — Crrppies’ Home. — 
M. Gibbs, 
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PRTG ¢° local architects. Mr. E. 

t RIBS” and Mr. FB. &, Edwarde, 
: N, u A., Os 8essors. 

No Darr Warrington. — Scuoot. — The 


m + } . 
peti Education Committee invite com- 
clmentere for the erection of a public 
! Febragee 001 , See advertisement in issue 
Tuary 16 for further particulars. 
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Damper 30. ~Martin. oe. ieee reno- 
vation and repairs o esleyan chapel and 
vestry. Mr. J. W. Webster, Martin, Lincoln. 

MakcH 30.—Monmouth.—Corraces, erc.—For 
the erection of cottage and homestead on hold- 
ing No. 1 in Henllys; three cottages on holdings 
near Lianhilleth, in the parish of Abercarn; two 
cottages, with stables and cart-sheds, on holdings 
Nos. 1 and 2in Lianmartin. Plans and epecifica- 
tions, on deposit of ll. ls., from Mr. C. Reginald 
Harding, county land agent, County Council- 
buildings, Newport, Mon. 

Marcy 30.— Rhymney. — Stasies, etc. — For 
erection of new etables and motor-house, etc., 
for Messrs. A. Buchan & Co. Plans and specifi- 
cation with Mr, Thomas Roderick, architect, 
Clifton-street, Aberdare. 

Aprit 1.—Alnwick.--Hovse.—For erection of a 
two-storied dwelling-house on Alnwick Moor. 
Plan and specification with Mr. M. T. Wilson, 
M.R.S.1., architect, Alnwick. 

_ APRIL 1.—-Bristol.—Sraixcase, ETC.—For erec- 
tion of a staircase at Eastville Workhouse; paint- 
ing, ete., in relief depét at Eastville; painting, 
etc., the male consumptive hospital at Southmead 
W orkhouse. Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk to the 
Guardians, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol 
_Apri 1.—Cleckheaton.— Wats, etc.—For erec- 
tion of boundary walls, bandstand shelter, laying- 
out of footpaths, etc. Plans and conditions of 
contract seen. and forms of tender and quantities 
from Mr. C. Lund, M.I.M. and C.E., Town Hall, 
Cleckheaton. 

Apri. 1.—Gower.— Sra Wati.—For the erection 
of a sea wall between the road and the beach, in 
front of Beach-terrace, Penclawdd. Specifica- 
tions, quantities, and form of tender from Mr. 
H. J. Ind, Clerk to the Council, Central Build- 
ings, Fisher-street, Swansea. Information from 
the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. G. A. Jones, Fair- 
field, Three Crosses, Dunvant, S.0., Glamorgan. 

Apri 2. — Aberfan. — Picture Patace. — For 
erection of picture palace for the Aberfan Picture 
Palace Company, Ltd. Plan and _ epecifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. T. E. Rees, archi- 
= Bank-chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit of 
” 


Apri, 2.—Brentford.—Susways.—For the ex- 
tension of existing pipe subways at the Infir- 
mary, Isleworth. Plans and specifications by 
Mr. E. R. Dolby, M.Inst.C.E. (Messrs. Dolby & 
Williamson, 8, Prince’s-street, Westminster, 
S.W.). Deposit of 21. Qs. 

Aprit 2.--HMalifax.—ApDpiTions.—For additions 
and alterations to Highroad Wel! Congregational 
Chapel. Messrs. Clement Williams & Sons, 
architects, Post-office Buildings, Commercial- 
street. } 

Apri 3.—Abercarn.—Premises.—For erection 
of new premises for the Abercarn Working Men’s 
Club and Institute. Plans and specification with 
Mr. R. L. Roberts, M.S.A., Abercarn. 

Aprit 3.—Barnsley.—Extension.—For the ex- 
tension of the Old Town School. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities from_the archi- 
tect, Mr. E. W. Dyson, Regent-street, Barnsley. 

Aprizr 3.—FParnham Common.—Resrrvor.— 
Erection of a storage reservoir for the Burnham, 
Dorney, and Hitcham Waterworks Company, 
Ltd. Plans with Mr. 8S. Vardy, P.AS.1., 
architect end surveyor, Cliveden-chambers, 
Maidenhead. Quantities on deposit of 10s. 

Aprit. 4,—Barnsley.—Hovuse, etc.—For erec- 
tion of a ¢aretaker’s house and committee-room, 
etc., near the Midhope Reservoir at Upper Mid- 
hope, near Penistone Drawings and epecifica- 
tion seen, and quantities, with forms of tender, 
from Mr. J. Henry Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., Water- 
works Manager, Manor House Offices, Barnsley. 
* Apri 4.—Bognor.—Turee SHops.—Tendere 
are invited for three shops at Camden-gardens, 
London-road, Bognor, Sussex. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Apri 4. — Huddersfield. — Inn. — For_taking 
down and reerecting the Plough Inn. Messrs. 
Kirk & Sons, architects, ntral-buildings, 
Market-place, Huddersfield. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Aprit 6.—Aspatria.—Hovse, etc.—For erection 
of dwelling-house and shop in Queen-street. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. R. Bell, Rich- 
mond Hill, Aspatria, Cumberland. 

Apri, 6.—Chesterfield. — Conventences.—For 
the demolition of the existing urinal and _ the 
erection of new public conveniences in Cavendish- 
street. Plans and specification seen and quan- 
tities and form of tender at the Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Salter-gate. 

Apri 6. — Chesterfield. — Exrenstons.—For 
extensions to engine-house and _ boiler-house at 
the Borough Electricity Works. ms and 
specification seen_and quantities and form of 
tender from the Borough Electrical Engineer's 
Office, Chatsworth-road. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Apris. 8. — try. — Dwetiincs.—For erec- 
tion of thirty-two workmen's dwellings, Prid- 


more-ruad. Drawings and conditions of contract 
and specification seen, and form of tender and 
quantities, on deposit of ll. 1s., from Mr. J. E. 
Swindlehurst, City Engineer and Surveyor, St. 
Mary’s Hall. 

Apri, 8.—Kendal.—Banpstanp.—Construction 
of an oak bandstand at the Abbot Hal! Recrea- 
tion Grounds. Plans, conditions of contract, 
spectrom uantities, and | of tender from 

¥. F. . Oxberry, roug urveyor, Town 
Hall, Kendal. . 

ArrgiL 8.— Windsor. — Demo.ition. — For the 
demolition of two blocks of soldiers’ quarters and 
part of one block of latrines, also filling base- 
ments, making-up parades, gravelling, etc., at 
the Victoria Infantry Barracks, Windsor. Plans, 
specification, and conditions of contract at the 
office of the Director of Barrack Construction, 
80, Pall Mail, London, S.W., or at the Barrack 
Construction Office at the Victoria Infantry 
Barracks, Windsor Deposit of 10s. 

Apri. 10.—Margam.—Hovse, retc.-Alterations 
at pubhe baths and erection of caretaker’s house. 
Plans and specifications seen, and forms of ten- 
der, on deposit of 21. 2s., from the Surveyor, 
Mr. John Cox, Port Talbot. 

Apri. 11. —- Abingdon. —- Post-Orrice. — For 
alterations to Abingdon Post-office. Drawings, 
specification, and conditions and form of contract 
at Abingdon Post-office Quantities and forms of 
tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the Secretary, 
BY. Office of Works, ctc., Storey’s-gate, London, 

Aprit 12.--_Bugsworth.—AppitTIons, etTc.—For 
alterations and additions to the Council school 
Drawings and specification with Mr. George H. 
Widdows, A.R.I.BA.. Architect to the Com- 
mittee, County Education Office, St. Mary’s-gate, 
Derby. Quantities on deposit of 11. Is. 

Aprit 12. — Pontselly. ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations te a house called “‘ Quarry Mawr.” 
Drawings and specifications with Mr. J. Teifion J. 
Williams, architect, Napier-street, Cardigan. 

* Apri, 13.—Brymbo.—Drii-Ha, rtc.—The 
Denbighshire Territoria] Force Association in- 
vite tenders for a drill-hall, miniature rifie-range, 
etc. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. : 

Aprit, 13. — Denbigh. Drit-Hati, etc.—For 
the construction of a drill-hall, caretaker’s house, 
and miniature rifle-range at Brymbo, Denbigh- 
shire, for the 4th Battalion Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. Drawings, specifications, and form of 
contract with the architect, Mr. C. D. Rutter, 
M.S.A., Parr’s Bank Buildings-chambers, Wrex- 
ham. Quantities on deposit of ll. Is 

Apri 13. —- Manchester. — ScHoo..—For erec- 
tion of e new municipal school in Grange-street, 
Bradford. Manchester. Plans seen and quanti- 
ties at the Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, on deposit of 21. 2s. : 

Apri, 15.—Romiley.—Scnoot.—For erection of 
a new elementary school in Sandy-lane, Romiley, 
near Stockport. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities from the Architect, Mr. Joseph 
Holt. A.R.I.B.A, 9, Albert-square, Manchester, 
on deposit of 11. ‘ 

Apri. 15.—Tonbridge.—Scnoot.—Erection of 
new county school. Plans and _ specification, by 
the Committee’s Architect, Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
M.S.A., seen with Mr. Fras. W. Crook, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 5. W. 

* APRIL 16.—Lambeth.—Porter’s Lopoe, ere. 
—The Lambeth Guardians invite tenders for 
erection of porter’s lodge, dispensary, and exten- 
sion of nurses’ home at the Infirmary, Brook- 
street, S.E. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. ‘ 

* ‘APRIL 17._Southampton.._New CLoakRooM 
—The Southampton C.C. invite tenders for the 
erection of a new cloakroom at the Itchen 
Ludlow-road School. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Aprit 19. — Basingstoke. — Worxs. — For 
foundation works for the new asylum to be 
erected at Park Prewett, near Basingstoke, 
Hants. Plans and spect fication by architects. 
Messrs. George T. Hine & H. Carter Pegg. 
of 35, Ly epee Westminster, ; 

posit of 5!. 

y Apri, 20.—Bexley.—Brancn Lisrary.—The 
Bexley U.D.C. invite tenders for proposed branch 
library. eereernmenee in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* pgs — Limbury. — Scoot. — The Bed- 
fordshire C.C. invite tenders for new Council 
echool. qenetaneneas in this issue for 
"Ta Dstr.—-Ardglass.—Sxor.—For erection and 
completion of a shay one dwelling. Plans and 
specification with essrs. Browne rothers, 
architects, Ardelass, Ireland. 

No Date.—Baildon.—Atrerations, etc.—For 
alterations and redraining sanitary conveniences 
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380 THE BUILDER. 


15.-West Ham.—Inon STarmcases.—- 
BUILDING—conmnued. th AWeat Ham B.C. invite tenders for external 
The Wee’ 

The date given at the commencement of each iron staircases at Denmark-street and Water- , 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or Schools. See advertisement in this issue for 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, further particulars. os EE SY 

ne 8 in. PRIL 17. -- 2 — 4 ; 

at L Band rarer Mills, Mr, A. Sharp, architect, tion and pi mptruetion of s fa pence Dagens pee 

he dford. ; reservoir. 8 an , 
MNO Nee e a naiie tienes, sited: ot & quantities, on deposit of 2. 2s., ae gon 
new fac tory at Stocks-lane, Plans and specifica- Adams, Surveyor to the Council, nton, 
tions seen, and quantities from Mesers. R. Castle Ashbourne. 
& Son, architects, London City and Midland 
Bank-chambers, Cleckheaton. a eee ma ee 

Y .—Basford.—Appitions.—For altera- LS 
Boon nh addlaeane to lavatory accommodation FURNITURE, PAIN ’ 


at the Workhouse, Highbury-road, Belen. etc. 


Names, with deposit of ll. 1s., to Mr. W. V. oe i PNR i 
Betts, architect, Radford-road, Old Basford, Not- BB er * municipal ott me . soe 


No Date.—Billingham.—Scmoot.—Alterations South roads, Sout Specifications seen, 


and additions to existing buildings and erection and forms of tender from r. C. Jones,’ 
r : ee ae ‘Scoartauk ‘at hurch schools. M-inst.CE., ae Engineer, Town Hall, 
Mess ee Moserop, FF.R.1.B.A., archi- rod ae ockgaie,—Purximxa.—For external 
"No ate. : ..-Hovse.—For erection of painting at t mith-street es 8 . 

Flic pee Stent House Farm, Lon@n-road. the Baths Committee. Fettculase treme Mr. 
Mr G. © Genk: Quadrant-chambers, Buxton, P. ww Hathaway, ASL BA, Town Hall. or 
ond Speens ee etc. ~ For painting at the Coclation hospital. Mr. J. 


alterations and additions to farm buildings, for Stanley, Surveyor, Thorne. Se 
the Devon County Council, Messrs. Ellis, Son, APRIL ap eng yey wy lag aintieg 
& Bowden, F.S.1., surveyors, Bedford-chambers, buildings, gates, etc., at the Cemetery a 3 
Exeter. Specification with the architect, Mr. J. J. 
No Dare. —- Dowlais. —- Appitions, etc.-- For  Eltringham, Blackhill, Durham. 
alterations and additions to the Plough Inn, at Apri 3.—London.—Pantinc.—For cleaning 
Lower High-street. Mr. J. T. Jenkins, M.S.A., and painting the exterior of the public baths and 
architect and surveyor, Porth (Glam.). Deposit wash-houses, Lime-grove, Shepherd's Bush, and 
of 21. 2s. for quantities. Addison-gardens bridge. Forms of tender and 
No Dare. —- Harrogate. — Cortacr, etc.—Erec- specification from Mr. H. Mair, M.Inst.C.E., 
tion of a warehouse, stabling. and cottage near Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Ham- 


East-parade. Mr. Samuel Stead, architect, mersmith, W. 
Westminster-chambers, Station-parade, Harro-  Apnrit 3.—Various.--CLEANING AND ParntiNG. 
gate. —The Midland Railway Company invite tenders 


No Date.—Horncastle.—Hovse.—For the con- 


for cleaning and painting at following :—Somers 
struction of a new court-house. Mr. James 


Town, Edwalton, Plumtree, Widmerpool, Upper 
Thropp, County Surveyor. Offices: 29, Broad- Broughton, Old Dalby, Grimston, olwell Sid- 
gate, Fissobe ings, Geddington, Weldon and Corby, Gretton, 
No Date.—Manningham.—Cnvurcn, erc.—For and Harringworth. See advertisement in this 
erection of a mission church and school for St. issue for further particulars. : 
Luke’s parish. Manningham, Bradford. Plans Aprit 6,—Glasgow.—Paintinc.—For cleaning 
with Messrs. T. H & F. Healey, architects, 42, and painting at Ividere Hospital. Specifica- 
Tyrrel-street, Bradford. z : tions and forms of tender at the Office of Public 
No Der. en eat aor Em pe of Works, City Chambers, 64, Cochrane-street. 
& town pall. it 2. Houle, architect and sur- RIL 10.—Leeds.—Patntinc.—For painting at 
veyor, Albert-chambers, Albert-street, Harrogate. Penge 3 hospitals. Specification and uantities 
No Date.—Pontefract.—Mortvary.—For erec- a} the Stewards’ Office, Seacroft Hospital. 
tion of a public mortuary. Mr. John E. Pickard, * Aprin 15.—West Ham.—Buixns.—The West 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Pontefract. Ham B.C. invite tenders for supplying and fixing 
No Date.—Pontefract.—Stasies.—For erection blinds at Gainsborough-road Schools. _ See adver- 
of stables. Mr. John E. Pickard, Borough Sur-  tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Pontefract. * Apri 18.—London, N.—Parntinc.—The St. 
No Dare. - - Silloth. — AppiTIons.—For altera- Mary, Islington, Guardians imvite tenders for 
tions and additions to premises, Eden-street painting, whitewashing, etc., at Infirmary, High- 
Plans and information with Mr. George Arm. gate-hill, N. See advertisement in this issue . 
strong, architect, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. further particulars. 
* Aprit 18 —Tooting.—Parntivc.—The Wands- 
worth Guardians invite tenders for painting works 
at Tooting Home, Church-lane. _ advertise- 
merit in this issue for further particulars. 


Aprit. 19. — Blackpool. — Reparrs, etc. — For 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


ApriL 2, — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Cutvent.- 
For the construction of a reinforced concrete . 4 
culvert in the valley of the Ouse Burn, and other decorations and repairs to the central and branch 
works. Specification, quantities, and form of police-ctations. Forms of specification from Mr. 
tender, on_ deposit of 31 8s., from the City T. A. Connely, on site of proposed Palatine-road, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Council school. 

Apri. 3.—Belfast.—Taia Prts.—For sinking 
trial pits and boreholes in the Silent Valley. 

Specification by Mr. F. . M‘Cullough, 
M_Inst.C.E., at the Water Office. 

APRIL 3.—Blackpool.—Heratixc.—For heating 
the Palatine-road new Council school. Par. 
ticulars, with plans, from Mr. J. 8. Brodie, 
Borough Engineer 

Aprit 4.—Aberdeen.—Bripcr, etc.—For con- 
struction of sidings, platforms, steel footbridge, 
culvert, and other works north of Guild-street 
Bridge. Drawings seen, and quantities, on 
— 7 * = bac; 5 ag ine oe Mr. 
ames arker, 80, Guild-street, Aberdeen. 

Apri, 5.—Brongwyn.—RBrrpce.—Erection of a 8 Mapce, 00.— orth Writchtord.—Guamrrs ~~ 
new footbridge at Porth, Bronewyn. Plan and rte ’ M er a, “Brok a reer” Wate 
Specifications at the Post-office, Pontbirwen. Mr. Pe f pe ie Se rs a 

omas Fv Ss i 
—— Z se orickiowsed. ne esas Marca 30.—Stoke-on-Trent.—Roap.—For the 
Metropolitan Water Board invite tenders for the + Tend eet pte rae. of be Sootie, Brock, 
erection of eix installatio i i i 7 : , . 
to actuate bockeental pt bag. ram pumps Teponit ot, ge Senn eareenes 
with pipes, connexions, and all a ; ; , 
works; also two 10-ton travellers. ttn es aaceted Apri, 1.—Bridqwater.—Gnaxrrr.—For supply 
at ine Board's Cricklewood pumping-station. with Of broken granite. Forms of tender from Mr. 
tL 'on traveller, etc., and @ similar installation W. A. Collins, Surveyor, 564, Eastover, Bridg- 
to be erected at the Board’s Fortis Green station. Water. 

Jrawings, conditions of contract, and epecifica- Apri 1 —Bulkington.—Stoxr.—For eupply of 
ron at the offices of the Board (Chief Engineer's tone. Forms of tender from Mr. E. Cuthbert, 

partment), Savoy-court, Strand, W.C. Surveyor, Council Offices, Bulkington. 

Aprit 12. — Darenth. — Exornt. — The Metro- 
politan Water Board invite tenders for the erec- - ¥. Carter, 
tion of @ Diesel oil-engine, with pumping Surveyor, Droxford, near Bishop’s Waltham, 
machinery, pipes, connexions. and all appur- ants. 
tenant works, also 8-ton traveller, etc., at Green- _ APRIL 1.—Glasgow.—Srewerr.—For the construc- 
street Green, in the parich of Darenth, Kent. tion of a 12in. pipe sewer in Catheart-road. 


Drawings, conditions of contract, pnd _specifica- Sperifications and forms of tender at the Office 
tion at the offices of the Board (Chief Engineer’s of Public Works, City Chambers, 64, Cochrane- 
Department), Savoy-court, Strand, W.C. street. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Markcr 29.—Brandon.—Sewace.—For construc- 
tion of sewer, with manholes, etc. uantities 
from Mr. G. G. Donkin, Surveyor, Langley Moor, 
Durham. 

Marcu 30 -—Alton.—Grastre.—For supply of 
broken granite. Forms of tender from Mr. C. 
Maudsley, Surveyor, Park Close, Alton. 


Apri 1.—Droxford.—Granite.—For eupply of 
granite. Forms of tender from Mr. A. V 


[MARCH 29, Io10, 


Arai, 2.—Limerick.—Serrs — )'o; supply 
paving setts. Specification and iorm of ten” 
from Surveyor, Town Hall, Limerick “"“* 
stages Lupooveapent works. Plans « ‘y private 

. ans an . 

tions seen, and quantities from the Suse 
7. Jomes Holden, A.M.inst.C.E., Park Ho.” 
ark-place, Cardiff. e, 
Aprit 2.—-Maldon.—Marteriis. for supply of 
rials. Forms of tender and particulars from 

ar, E. J. Ennale, Surveyor, 6, Market-hi)) 
aldon ‘ 

Arent 2.—Portslade.—Mareriars —For supply 
of broken granite, clean hil! surface flints 
sereened dug flints. Forms of tender ang par. 
ticulurs from the Surveyor, Mr, A. T. Allen, 4 
St. Andrew’s-road, Ports)lade-by-Sea. : 

Arai, 2.—Rumney.—Sewace.—For the con. 
struction of a system of sewerage for the paris: 
of Rumney, near Cardiff. Plans and apecificy. 
tion seen, and quantities and form of tender o; 
deposit of 51. r. A. H. » Clerk to the 
Council, Queen’s-hill, Néwport, Mon. 

Apri 3.—Hugil.—Roap.—For road diversion, 
at Ings, Hugil. Plans, mpeertanticn, and quan. 
tities at the office of Mr. Joseph Bintley, County 
Surveycr, 7, wther-street, Kendal. 

Apri. 3. — Newton. -—~ Sewers, evc. — For the 
construction of pipe sewers and relative works 
Plans may be seen, and cification from Mr 
W. L. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., District Engineer, 
District Offices, ‘Hamilton. = ll. 

Aprit 3. — Shepton Mallet. — Mars. — For 
trenching and laytne about 1,950 yds 4 in. ana 
30 yds, &-in. cast-iron main at Gurney Slade, near 
Binegar. Specification from the Council's 
Engineer, Mr. William Phelps, C.E., Shepton 
Mallet. Deposit of 2s. 6d. 

Aprit 4. — Shrewsbury. — Srwace.—For con: 
struction of sew os wore, at P enteotary 

i ions and quantities, on deposit of ll. 1s. 
a H. Asher, Surveyor, 24, St. John’s-hili, 
Shrewsbury. ae 

Apri 6. —~MNewark.—-Sewace.—For extension 0 
the sewage disposal works at North Collingham 
Plans seen, and contract and _ tender forms 
from the Surveyor, Mr. R. Oakden, jw, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., 27, inchilsea-avenue, Newark. 

‘Apri. 8.—Barrowford.—Srarets.—For various 
street works. Specifications and forms of tender 
from Mr. G . Hewes, Surveyor to veer 

Apri. 9. — Bath. — Castines, etc, — Castiron 

i pecias uantities irom the 

xo Bow 7 £ oe dee on, Albion- 

. ti m. Deposit of 2i. 2s. 
“et eo pectn gute. — STREET Works —Por 
rivate street improvements. Plans with the 
t il’ Mr. C. G. Lawson, CE., 
Council’s Surveyor z.. ©. ee sd 
Council Offices, almers Green, N. posi 
21 


‘Apr: _— Birmingham. — Sewer.—For con 
ies a brick and concrete foul-water ae. 
with an aye | ane one Loge poche 
lane. Plan and specificatio F om 

z f tender from Mr. Henry E. ; 
TCE. City Engineer and Surveyor, The 
Council irmingham. Deposit o om 

Apri, 10.—Rawtenstall.—Pavine, we . 
the paving and sewering, etc., of streeta, an 
and eections seen, and specifications, ~ 
and forms of tender from Mr. Jas. — 
Borough Surveyor, : “mete Offices, 

i . 2, : 
gs 2 gg yoo Girioré. a mawees— See _ 
? i r, with necessary | 
olay — oo irom Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall. Coes Bridge.—Srwact — 

roviding and laying stoneware zines and oo 
4 n pipes, and construction of eighteen ms vise 
re "ayenet works, near Frodsham | ridge 
Cheshire Plans seen, and specification . 

uantities from the Engineer, Mr te 
Beckett, A.M. Inst C.E., 3 Brazennose-st! 
ay og = Aa Srorm-W ATER = 
- ithe Hendon U.D.C. invite Sn ee 
ein of storm-water sewers, together My ata 
> nnn inspection-chambers, and gu a hoo 
advertisement in this issue for furt 
gy 12. --- Runcorn. — Sewacr. For 
stoneware pipes, cast-iron pipes, and cons “0 

f eighteen manholes and junct wor lg 
° nm end specification and quantities a 
Engineer, Mr. W. M. Beckett, Ae ti I 
Brazennose-street, Manchester. Deposit coply d 
ite setts. Particulare and forms © ot 
from. Mr. 8. 8. Haywood, porees® 
Borough Engineer's Office, Brig i a the of 

APRIL 26 —Brighton.— Sewing nd oes 3 
struction of sewers. Specifications O00 vor at 


_—WALL.—For excavation | 
“a em Posies Brook, and erect och & 
wall oy concrete. Messrs, E. L. Ma 

Sons, architects. Hanley. _-For constract 

No Date.—Newport.—Srwrr. , wet 

ing sewer and road off Oakfield-rowe fro 

Yao ond specification ne. architects and 
. Ernest Page Foal 8 
pono Crown-chambers, Newport, Mon 
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Nature and Place of Sale, 


THE BUILDER. 


Auction Sales. 








ene 


‘DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C._.. 


DEAPHOLD PROPERTY, P ANT, MACHINERY, 


ee) BULLDING PROP&RTY, CROUCH-HILL, N.—At the Mart _ 
ae OLD BUILDING LAND, STAMPORD-HILL, N.—At the Mart 


epaC TORY PROPERTY, GREENFORD —At the Mart 





PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





10.49 of 1911.—Robert Kirk and Newcastle 
Grindstone and Pulpstone Company, Ltd. : 
Moulds for moulding plastic and similar sub 

eS. 
iin 67 of 1911.—William Beedle, Frederick 
Chopping, and John Gibbon How: Taps, 
cocks, and the like. : 

24,606 of 1911. Frank Iliff: Heating and 

ntilating apparatus. 

"02 ~" Pio12.—John Bratley: 
excluders for doors, 

9992 of 1911.—Jean Philippe Burger and 
Wilhelm Miller: Earth anchor. 

10.505 of 1911.—Ernest Walter Johnston: 
Locks for window-sashes. 

15.168 of 1911.—John Pilling: Sash windows. 

92.037 of 1911-—Niels Martin Hansen and 
De Vilbiss Manufacturing Company: Air 
brushes for applying liquid paint, powder, or 
the like. 

22.544 of 1911.—Callender’s Cable and Con- 
struction Company, John Charles Augustine 
Ward, and Harry Percival Harvey Anderson: 
Apparatus for opening and closing doors. 

22,802 of 1911.—Martinus Rappard: Manu- 
facture of paint for protecting iron, wood, and 
the like from sea-growths. 

23,168 of 1911—William Sherman Scarbury : 
Window-holders for sliding sashes. 

23,921 of 1911—Karl Emil Gustav Hahn: 
Chimney and ventilating shaft tops. 

24,919 of 1911—Joseph Fowler Cowper: 
Metal reinforcements for use in reinforced 
concrete floors, beams, pillars, roofs, and 
similar structures. 

%462 of 1911—Thomas Benjamin Colman: 
Fire-resisting panelling for doors and decora- 
tive purposes 

25.992 of 1911—~—Edouard Picha: Process of 
manufacturing flooring-tiles of cement or other 
iicareous materials, 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

Roe of 1910—Robert Salisbury: Step 
adders, 

This relates to step-ladders and _ trestles 
which are provided with folding platforms C 
pivoted to the back legs and operated by 
pivoted slotted bars h, having loops engaged 
by cross rods i to lock the bars against move- 


Draught 








24,726 of 1910. 
m 
ap a ‘pread of the step-ladder or trestles 
one Gr bY & pivoted slotted bar f with 


° loops engaging a cross-rod d, 
\S & collar e and wing-nut d* to 
=< ar f in position, 


All these applicati i 
ons are in the stage in 
aan the grant of Patents upon 





i 
n n 





») whom Offered. BE ga 





Churchill & Sim 






































bi-dihantilg diimectnseapiaocicanaiil soamachal April 
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& BUILDER'S STK.—On the Prems, | Bradshaw brown& Co. EHTS Ae Saar nate | April 11 
rertorwseeeeeescee | Edwin Fox, Bousfleld, Burnetts, & Baddeley ................... April 17 

Ssiaeiubadinaicnassuiddenseas Edwin Fox, Bousfield, burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... April 17 

setiiesenmslgiisdithdlek atldsiesasshuhence cooce eos Be WOO SOW isis ns scsemsorastoedcioriceticcrcddn necdhcas as 2 

24,857 of 1910.—Valentine Konopinski: Posts. _. March 14.—By Bexew & Stoxes. 

This relates to means whereby posts are balsas - ar ~spencedinasy Cosmmnetel., 1, wz. 2 
protected at the ground line by surrounding = Nagy CN cane reo Te = 
them with a sleeve bedded in a flange of F By H. J. Buiss & S: us. 
concrete or the like. The sleeve 10 is built we a. a —* 16 
up of iron plate, and is bolted to the post as Stepney.— 29 and 294, York-rd., u.t. 38 yrs., : 
at 11, and the space between the pole and gr. 8l., y. and w.r. 651. 16s. sellalanas 120 
the sleeve may be filled in with such material 16 and 17, King Jobn-st., u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 61., 

2 ON Se I scereoiggtndssankenimrneraconsicpabieeans 325 
: Mile Ead.— 50, Grafton-st., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 4l., 
tt > SS. inane eee 180 
i 12', St. Dunstan’s-rd., u.t. 50} yrs, g-r. 
3l. 3s., w.r. 40. Ge, ......... RS eed tna, IELTS 170 
Bow.— 39, 394 and 398, St. Stephen’s-rd., ut. 51 
yrs., g.r. 10L., w.r. 871. zs fr cae 300 
Limehouse.—28, Samuel-st., c., w.r. 261. ... 190 
Holloway.—101 and 103, Cottenham-rd., u.t. 40 
po A ee eee 195 
By Cuesrerton & Sons. 
Streatham.—Hildown-rd., fg. rents 161. 16s., 
nF . reversion in 97 yrs.................. es JRO 
ay By 8S. H. Davips & Co. 
(Pe Whitechapel. —18, St. Mark’s-st., 1.t. 20 yrs., 
mo” BAe gr. 41. 58., w.r. S81. 0s —_ 125 
a) gees Bow.—7, Huddart-st., u.t. 54 yrs., gr. 51, wer. 
Pp I ‘ aos er heotmsmntioaneas 190 
mr By E. Martin & Co. 
=k. | Brixton.—17s, Leander-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., gr. 5i., 
NA + Rs Se Ie ao ccts Saag sitcemntaib cenckslinieiocarsncies 275 
2 ABS? By Marcu & Co. 
Thi Hampstead.—18, Aibion-rd., u.t. 324 yrs., g.r. 
s—’ F Wy: Mics ccrnikinstenanistianitons sasiceindsiicth 720 
S a 7 4 By Stimson & Sons. 
eo = 1. Ss Blackfriars.—8, Charlotte-st.; 12 and 14, Gray- 
Ww , , wn st. (lodging houses), lease for 13 yrs. at 
f SEO : 1351. P.a. 6 ss : Pears 650 
a Camberwell.— 14, Windsor-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., ¢.r. 
101., y.r. 55t. ... ineaaaid sas A 205 
24,857 of 1910. Wandsworth.—38 and 40, Swaffield-rd., ut. “ 
- 75 yrs., g.r. 101. ivs., w.r, 651. avers 340 
as pitch, and packing-pieces 12 held by short NoFrwood.—97and 99, St Julian's Farm-rd., u.t. 
screws are introduced. Small posts 15 of con- 74 yre., g.r. 14l., y. and w.r. 671. M4e...... aad 
crete or of wood are forced into the ground re _ By Guiter& Sox. 
round the base 16, and concrete 14 is poured ee Hall Farm, 1444 
round to form a flange which firmly attaches Knowle, ede a egg et “Hall Farm “see 
itself to the sleeve 10 and the reinforcing 133 a. lr. 18p,f.ande. ................. : 4,600 
wires 17 in the posts 15. Reinforcing pieces Pasture Land, 6 acres, f....... 480 
18, 19, are bedded in the flange. The posts 15 Grimshaw-villas, f.g.r. 121, reversion in $2 
are made of wood. Saltley, Warwick.—151 to 165 (odd), Havelock- - 

24,936 of 1910.—Gustav Sistermann: Collap- rd., u.t. 81 yrs., gr. 161. 16s., w.r. 1241. 1és. X60 
sible scaffolding or towers. 93 ie on (oad), a u.t. 86 yrs., ; 

This relates to collapsible lazy-tongs struc- hate: Genet daa 51. High-st. (s.), u.t. ie 
tures for scaffolding, look-out towers, and 39 yrs., g.r. 6l. 9s. 9d., w,r. 1071. 188... 460 
fire-extinguishing apparatus. The structure March 15. —By W. B. Hattxr 
consists of two systems a of lazy-tongs con- Mile End.—53 and 55, Alderney-rd. ; 19 to 27 
nected by slotted frames ¢, which guide two (odd), Frimley-st., f., y. and w r. 1791. Ss 1,650 
auxiliary lazy-tongs systems 6. The lower 31, Alderney-rd., a d lLg-r. 3l. lls. 6d., u.t 

29 yrs., g.r. 7l. 3s. 6d., w.r. 391... 130 
? iis tele ‘sia ae —— End-rd. (s.), u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 91., y.r. 
' = ES oe 201 and 203, Mile End-rd. (s.), u.t. 29 yrs., 7 
' ee eee | g.r. 271. 1 s., y.r. 1051. iignimarsibnsaindicke soca 500 
‘ } © 49 to 55 (odd), Kenilworth-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., 
' k ES EES SERS eas 650 
‘0 I Stepney.—Rectory-sq., i.g. rents 2701. 10s., u.t. 
x 52 YTs., C.F. LGA... ceeecerceeeee: stehiea badd 1,240 
e+ Enfield.—&, First-av., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 5l., wr. 
f 4 ORS AR ICES Se a tea ces 160 
Cr a 12, Second-av., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 41. 1/s., e.w.r. 
c FE  aihicniinsek wn iincininipnbastivtetpiorssetiin 145 
By Perctvat Hopson. 
Holloway.—96 and 98, Mercers-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., 
GB BIN. FF. OM, .02sncccererseneseteceversonssosessae s 740 
Crouch Hill.—89, Hamley-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 
Fe CRG Nh TIE nah salsdenticeheeisesdsncinsnces ne 225 
By Garex & Sow. 
St. John’s Wood.—33, Blenheim-ter., f., y.r. 451. 525 
By C. P. Wutrerery & Son. 
Camberwell.—110 to 122 (even), Harris-st., f., 
VR. BI. cevcsicee cauaniiipniiniepiliaiadinidedeaitiibadin <tc a 1,960 
6 to 10, Teather-st., f., w.r. 1001. 2s... 500 
March 18—By T. Frazer. 
Holloway.—8, Fulbrook-rd., ut. 44 yrs., g.r. 
__6L., @.r. ios lsiasiensscnhncnndidscioauabemeaninckzcaek: 310 
32, Hampden-rd., f., wor. 451. 108...0..000000000... 210 
arms of the lazy-tongs @ are pivoted at / to By Wa. Hoverrton. 
a car, and at g to a sliding member which Leyton.—265 = 267, aerehouaeoi., u.t. 
is operated by screws A agen oy handles hep _— ke ee ‘ead 230 
through worm gearing. The platform is y Lows, Go.pscumipt, & Howanp. 
pivoted at / to the upper end of the structure, : — Fellows-rd., u.t. 523 yrs., g.r. 
and ts provided with rails running on rollers o. ie Sie ini sist cctceirincdnennotasvedibchicesvacecion wO 
By Duwx, Soman, & Coverpa.e. 
—_—_—_---o——_—— Robertsbridge, Sussex.—Six cottages, tene- 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: ment house and shop, f. .0.......0..0.cccccccsces 950 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. March 19.—By Bavcu, Batcu, & Turwewam. 
se Bros. Kentish Town.—1!9, Caversham-rd., u.t. 36 yrs. 
secs 1 Oy ome Bowe pater lw 
MEP af, yr. LW. $98., @.F. OBB. .....055 aanciahes cen thaeoa ates 
a ee ele. 205 «88, Batahalled, wit pre, gr Ti ta, px 
ee ae a esses wasegsseennnges CS RRS if soo 
Dalston-11 and 13, Mapledene-rd., u.t. 9 as ee pene acutted, es 
eS a eee § DEAE shntanidleiie 185 

A GIES cvescons sp aestcessinnaactasvavedvomnansssheves 265 By C. W. Davigs & Son. 

49, Downe Park-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 61. 10s., ae ee ut. 34 yrs., gr. on 
Re IG cere nsseccccmenetresees COOe He redvadseeseesecsegeesens » Jt. 1S Seer nerneneteneneteesnenesseeerpenecesens . 
Stoke Newington.— 9, Winston-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., --- 62, High-st. (s.), u.t. 33 yrs., gir, 

gr. Bl. Be., 28. 90 oo ssseccene - aucnabinat 210 5g pmseteebheancchons si asi 240 
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By Garretr, Wurre, & Potayp. 
Maida Vale-—Nos. 293 to 225 “sae ig. rents 


1511. 4s., u.t. 23} yrs., g-r. 2t.. £1,650 
Hyde Park.—Ss, Westbourne-ter., ‘e ‘i . r. ‘SBl., 

u.t. 254 yrs., gr. 101. 500 
Regent's Park —20, Cornwall-ter., Ly ‘ut. & yrs., be 

g.r. 52l. 10s., y.r. 1681... 515 


By Mar & Senna: 
Steet: Streatham High-rd., u.t. 25 
FEO, Ble Thos Be secsissemerdeeiancsetgnsbannerseapenionnis 350 


By Ksteut, Prank, & Rurieyr. 
Marston Trussell, North Hants reer 


Lubenham Estate, 1,100 acres, f. 47,312 
March 2).—By Epwrs Fox, Bovsrie.p, & Co. 
City.—97, Charterhouse-st., f., y.r. 150l............ 2,500 

By Frank Jotty & James. 
Wanstead.—Cambridge Park, Alkham, f., p...... 1,900 
By Gro. Trotiore & Sows. 
Watford, Herts.—Rosslyn-rd., Ravello, f.,p...... 1,500 


By Kstent, Frank, & Rurver. 
Covent Girden.—16, one st., lease for pu eae: 
at 20K. p.a., p ; 200 


March 21.—By Panama. ‘Maia, & Co. 

— —35, Soho-sq. ; Mand I4a., Dean-st. (s.), 

9 Fle We ikicpsencintincmestaiccasuenpibapiesssaupereees 9,600 

Side up. Kent.—51 and 53, High. st. (s. ), 2 y.r. 
125 


2,420 
sbsimoal —Shaftesbury- rd, ‘ter. 3. Qs, rever- 
Oe 2D FON, ois cesesnnsvaceynnseeniqsoresseenss ; 100 
By E. J. GainpNer. 
Harringay.—#4, Warham-rd., u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. é 
hig Be ieartdsen sins kesbcendeniannieanes 235 


By intent & ‘Geeveens, 
Bermondsey.—15, Longley-st., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. ‘ 
5l., w.r. BW... ; 2 ieee : 200 


By Marten & Carwasy. 
Sydenham.—17, Crescent Wood-rd., u.t. 35 and 


6 Fit, BR. TR Dig Dickciestasersessieiicenain 400 
By C.C. & T. rs 
Bethnal Green.—331, Old Ford-rd., w.r. 
331. 16s A 210 
Mile End. —138, 140, and 142, Harford-st., 5 we 
42 yrs., g.r. 131. 10s., wr. 881. 83. 360 
Plaistow.—70, Hermit-rd. (s.), f., w.r. 361. 8s. 185 


By Newsons & SHEPHARDS. 
Bowes Park. —55 2 ge {od 1), — s-rd., u.t. 


68 yrs., g.T. » w.r. 1451. 128. 510 
23 to 45 (odd), Tataeed. ut. 67 yrs., gr 

78l., y.r. S2Al 1,500 
caters 3S and 40, Brondesbury- villas, ut. 

986 yrs., g.r. 321., y. and e.r. 110) 390 
Islington.—39 and 41, Camden- passage ‘(s.), f., 

F.0T cacon-sacesiiecictinen ies : 625 
Batfersea.—1, Prested- rd., f., e.r. 401......... : 345 
Bournemouth, —Alumhurst- rd., f.g.r. 16l., 

SOVSRGRGR 1 BE Fe icin iscessesincccsvniosessces 350 


By Stimsow & Sons. 
Be ormon 1isey.—Law-st., f.¢. rents 38!., reversion 
in 7 yrs... shan 1,300 
Alice-st., f.g.r. 14l., reversion in 4 yrs.. : a) 
22 to 32 (even), Alice- at.; 12 to 24 (even), 


Rothsay-st. ; 1 to 7, Hargreaves, f., w.r. 
4041. 2,600 

Walworth.—16 to 30 (even), Tiverton- st., f., w.r. 
2021. 16s. ... 750) 

Old Kent-rd —Nos. .. 800, 802, ‘and 804 (s.) ), ‘tL. 'y. 
and. w.r. 1351 ; : 0 


March 22.—By Gro. einen: Pasen HT, ki Co. 

Hackney.—76, 78, and 80, Sheep- la., u.t. 20 yrs. > 
g.r. 5i. 15s. 6d., w.r. 871. 2s 150 

156, 158, and 160, Glyn- tage u.t. 59 yrs., gr. 


12!., wr. 1061, 2s.... sae : 640 
pa “yg st., ut. 59 yrs., g. r. ‘Bl. wt w. r. 

331 180 
140, Kine Edward- rd., ‘wt. 31 yrs., er. 61. 58. i 

Ril. Wei cacessascnsnaas 185 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; L.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for 
Ly roved ground- rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 

or freehold; c. for copyhold ; lL. for leasehold ; p. for 
tain) e.r. for estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
ut, for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for ; er. for 

grove ; b.h. for beerhouse ; p-h. for public-house; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. j 
—--+-}-e—__——- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect - litera _—_ 

d artistic matters should be addressed wy | 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by rondo those 
relating to advertisemeuts and other exclusive! 
business matters should be addressed to “ THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, au.i 

gapere read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We ¢annot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or — bry to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
— tance, 

-B.—Dlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
a important architectural competition will always be 
acce| tod for publication by the Editor, whether they 
nave been formally asked for or not. 


THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our ai tn thin ot to to give, a0 tar ne posetbte, the 
i. materiais, not — 








Quality and oo tity ey see —a fact 
nan rs) 
Which thould fe remem bered by those who make use of 
ner BRICKS, &e. 
Fur 1000 Alsageiia, te Sinem, & a. 4, 
Best Stocks. .............0-:0000- 114 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........... ies. wae 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
2s. 4, 2s. a, 
Flettons ............ 113 0  BestBluePressed 
Best Fare Staffordshire... 315 0 
Es csinisiteehcns $12 0 Do, Bullnose...... 4 0 0 
Best Red Pressed t Stourbridge 
Buabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 
Giazep Bricxs— 
Best White, Double Headers 13817 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Gla Str'teb'rs 11 7 6 pS Ee 1717 6 
Headers ............ 017 6 jo ewe 
nang Se emi fuicumbint 
Wad thin, Flats 1417 6 Solves Sauiuts 18 7 6 


D’ble Stretchers 16 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


a. 4, 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 © por yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ................. 5 6 ” 
Best Portland Cement......... = 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 

Note—The cement or _ _is_ exclusive of the 


charge 
Sour Shee tee seasons 13s, Od. per yard delivered. 
Stourtubign Fiveshiy in cache Su. OA. pes en thay Oph. 

STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube. 

Bars Stone — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington DIG oi nsccsstascsnsesscsinrentvgsereepensanne 1 6 
Be oe ey ey ees ee Elms 
pe AC eee 1 8 





Posriasn Store (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whit delivered on ngs Be 
a een Nine Elms 
we hele y Pom pee Be wrcnce 8 
mn Depot, Nine “Fhe | Depot, or 


PPROELIOD WEIR, ~ scinnenvinekstninsicswesisicadiabunteiien 2 4 

Per ng wd ee ay Depot. rm 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 | Closeburn Red ‘ 
Gonmbi ta tance 0). Man Weeaboll 
— Dale in s% pg Anne 
Bod Corsehill in Stone ..... es 

REDON ” snaisccnssaenen 28 

Yorx« Stoxre—Robin Hood Quality, 

Per Ft. Cube, ~- - -aaepaptchatsitied Depot. s. 
Scappled random blocks sebntnssuntowsatenenasbtsipeikbeobinn 210° 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway t. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (un 
DT SD sitesi jniasisvnderuncsnesasngcucsigaainaciabencls 

6 in. rubbed two sides SN, GOOD sccssintinnninabincans 2 6 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random i iicvcsceses 0 11h 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random — 07 
1% in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto. 06 
Harp Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway me. 
Scappled random * 2 soneecimer sensei Hest GS 

Per Ft. —— Delivered at Railway Bani. ° 





oe eeeeene 





6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 
WOES «0: scronerintassibnsstuishuncsunminiesntestiaipibisteins 8 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto ....0........cccccseceeceeces 3 0 
= sawn two sides slabs (random B1ZO8) on... 0 123 
2 in, self-faced random flags .............cc.s0-sscseceeee . © 6 
SLATES. * 
Per 1000 of 1200 at ine Depot. 
fn. 238.4. In. In. & «a. 4. 
20 x 10 best blue ~— 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
DP conciaibae ading green 1517 6 
20x12 ditto ...... 1317 6 x12 ditto ...... 6 
ai heared 18x 10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
S sesuneamaineed 13 0 16x 8 ditto.........10 5 0 
mo x12 dts pidceke .- 15 0 20x 
x8 ditto......... © RE occ 1112 6 
22x10 best blue 18°10 ditto deb 912 6 
bites 1212 6 16x8ditto......... 612 6 
16x8 ditto......... 612 6 
TILES, 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d, 8. d, 
Best plain red roof- Best ‘ Hartshill’”’ 
(per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand 
ip and Valley faced (per 1000) ....45 0 
doz.)...... 37 le a 
Bem0) ley (per . pon enn er 42 6 
Do. Oraiiiliger © ° io ee et 
ivenuiaseGuaseiece i doz.)... 4 0 
Hip and Valley Valier (p me 36 
doz.) ...... 4 0 Staffords. 
— greene Reds or 
MOOS sesckecsiess 6 
1 ae ds (perideo) 57 6 be pee sand. o 
ee mtal(per - faced 1000) 45 0 
‘Bettini 3 Veta $$ 
5 A ley na 3.0 " ) r 
Ww 
Buitpise Woop, At per standard, 
Deals: best 3in. by llin.and4in. 2 6. 4d. £ s. 4, 
by 9 im. and in... eee 0 - 1510 0 
: best 3 by 9 1310 0 .. 1410 0 
on Sas let in, and 
: y7in.and8in. 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6and3by6... 010 0 less than 
Deals : d 10 RE od 
erg prapene Mg sabmesilaiun . 010 O wn ” 
in. by 6in.... 910 0 ... 1010 0 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in, 5 - 
ide ds A. I. by5in 900... 10000 
1 in. and 13 in. by 7 in. ....... see 010 0 more than 
Lg pee rnin Mets (HLA LRTI CE 100 — 


[MARCH 20, 1912 


. WOOD (Continued), 
viLpIne Woop (Continued 
Pir timber, best wai me irl, 
or 2a ys oS 310 : 
Seneencosenseseecesverenseeooace 0 0 
Small timber (@ in. to ivi 767 bo0 
Small timber Bin to8 im " om hee 
balks Wwe xt 
Q 























0 
0 
LN] 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
BID Mibicsibesdciibisscces 2110 0, 
De-3 Le paiaeocs 100 Bh! 
DRMRIED noressesesverceseseraceseesees 400 .. 15 6 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
sstdddailniinsednanbhtnintnecocanses 1610 0 ... 1740 | 
Do, 3 in, by 9 im. ......csssceeee =. 0 .. 1600 
shgbcbebhbbhsnunbbeoetepsanres 0 .. 1210 4 
Third w deals, 3in.byllin, 1310 0 . 0 6 
Se apy [genom waseee 23 8 it 7 
“ag meng | Veeeheredseverccooscecosses “aa 8 6 
First white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0 ... 16 0 9 
“ . 8 in. by 9in. 14 0 0 | 1410 6 
kabknbvebbbesidaeindsbencwone 1110 0 .., 1210 9 
Second white Sin. byllin. 14 0 0 2. 15 0 6 
” ” by 9in. 18 0 0 2. 14600 
OI: siisdiitihicnintistiisinigeeninse 1010 0 .. 109 
~pine : $otretroercescosserce 9 00... 20 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra............ 01 0... 100 
¥ First, regular sizes 48 8 ° upwards, 
Taoeeee, Seger sees sinimasiains 33 ° . : 
Kurai Pine—Pianks perft.cube, 0 4 6 .. 06) 
Danzig and Stettin 
ee ee heme eine tion © BO. 089 
” ee Ee es 6... 69 ¢ 
Daa Watnoont per ft. cube 0 6 6 08 0 
ainscot as 
inch wits -eoe. €1¢ 
Dry, Mahogany — do. >= Lenieuatniiiibiicaies ro. - 
tach 0 010 011 
ane euper. as ret 
rece 01 6 026 
Dey Walnut; American, per ft. er 
super. as inch ........... eebeiebein 3 eS ee 
Teak, per load .............. demnsanneande %w00., 200 
POE TE, GUO cccnceronrscscerzecsesse SS eee FS 
heen F Per square 
in, Scinned 
chee” encpennlestgsawendiiatiawonirecees 0136. 017 0 
ASS 2a Sos eee pean ane ses a 
Sishbbchebasicceabbcccsepine F 0 
in. Tet in. paler aoa 
itis win ibaa wg 016 0. 100 
i 7 in w planed 
chet’. panaovesnenien - onnehenmnbes = 012 0. 014 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
wnt onli cone indinetanimebnns 4 012 6... 015 0 
eo “+ ceca eaeamcen aaa a. eee 6 
in. in. yellow, mate’ 
tod bow oF V jointed brda ee 4H 
jin in by 7 in in. white » © OM@0... Ol 
in. by 7 a * » O19 015 0 
6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square lees than 7 in. 
ISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
90 4 In London, or delivered 
ra ae 
ctions ....... : jabidansiphecbanennions 710 0 806 
Sa seavdesedeos 910 0... 10 0 4 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 100. wo? 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ae 00 
Fii oo, eee. 9M et 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 10 0 
ordinary patterns... 710 0... 810° 
METALS. Per ton, in re) 
8. 
gg RE OS et 4% 0... 9100 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good ‘ 
quality ........cce0e 0... 9b°® 
Stat “ Marked Bars” 11 0 0 hi 
Mild Steel Bars .........cs-s0e0+ :? - 91 
ony Sah, es ee hawecanbes a id 
(*And upwards, according to size and ¢..s*.) 
Sheet Iron Black— Et 
sizes to 20g. .......0. 10 5 0 
" ‘ee: + ee TO Ee | a 
Re. DEE iciccccsoes is 0... 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, quality 
int te ea yy eT a 
DER BINGE sassscbncbotetceersones 1510 0 = 
verses -  ~eustai 16 v 0 a 
» ” Be vververssces 
Sheet Galvanised, flat, best quality— = 
Ordinary sizes to W g. ......<0-+. 18 1 a 
” ” @g.and24g. 19 v 0 He 
bad ” Bs eves seeeees 20 1 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— aie 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to Sft. 20g. 15 9 0 . = 
* a“: wg.and24g.15 5 0 . ae 
” 26 g. v Bf b 0 
Bost Soft Stool Sheets. fi. by Bf. ; in 
-_ to 3 ft, to 20 g. and thicker...... 1210 0 .. ‘. 
Best Soft Steel Shoots, 2g. &34g. 13 1 . ee 
* 26g. .... oenee 0 .. ll 10 0 
Cut Naile, 3 in: to 6 in... tiem a 0 8 .. 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.’ 
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. 40 0 1 

. 1110 09 a 1 ; 
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ime 6. we, 

- 1810 0 ... 19 10 6 
400 2. 15 04 
1610 0 17 10 6 
Ib 00 - 4 ’ 0 
1110 06 1210 6 

1310 0 1410 6 
13 0 0 l4 6 


1M 0 0 .. 1410 6 
1110 0... 1210 Q 
2 ee ae a 
pa @ ., & 00 
.1010 0... O90 
900... Mo0 
0100... 109 
148 0 0 upwards, 
3 00 ” 
$8 00 ” 
23 0 0 ” 
ee. 8 a 88s 
i S Beeae 2 
a & Seer ie 2 
i es ees Se 
Kk) aoe Be 
0 0 8} - 
iS: f= &F 
Pe Sa 88 
ef eS ee 
w00.. 200 
See . wet 
Per square, 
(018 6 .. 0170 


014 0 
0160... 100 
0 


0 12 014 6 
0126... OL 

018 0. 016 6 
O11 0 013 6 
014 0 018 6 
010 0... O11 J 
012 9... O10 


e less than 7 in. 

RS, &o. 

1 London, or delivered 

ailway Vans, per ton. 
& s. 23.4, 
7m 0... 8 00 
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5:8 .. Bet! 
910 0... 009 
910 0 910 0 
710 0... 810? 


Per ton, in London. 
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AD, &e. 

— 2s. 4. 
ixap—Sheet,English, 4b. and up 2 5 . se = 
Pipe im COIS .....---s-eeerseseeevertee® Go ay : “e on 
Soll eS en oe 6 
vel eee —-_ 
eee se 
. Zinc, in bundles, 18. per ewt. extra. 
ae wie1é.  ~ 
—— snaseeve pa 2 : i “ 7 

i ’ seen)" : : - 
wee eee: 
cone mee SS Gia gate 
meet et ee 
tix—English Ingots scsekent eee ; the wee ~ 
GopeB—Plumbers™ ..«-++-++ ” Be * - 
Tinmen’s ceasesssnepseuminart . + a - 
Blowpipe .ver-eceereeerneeeee . a 


‘ SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
ENGLISH SHE] i 





.. 34d, 


15 on, thirds... ; 
» fourths ......... 14d. $2 oz. thirds...... a 5d, 
9} 02 joo Jimena ic » fourths ......... 44d. 
ys ee ws oes Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. =. 
96 of. thirds......-.0++ 4d. ” 21 oz. 44d. 


i Rolled plate ......- 23d. Rolled, Ox- 
» ee rolled and fra Oce- 





rough cast plate., 24d, uffied, 

} Rough rolled and and Cathe- 

mat Sa 

* Not less than two crates, 

OILS, &c. 2 s. 4. 
aw Linseed Oilin pipes .........  pergallon 0 3 4 
” . ” in wears erat ” 0 3 5 
» » in drums ........ m ” 037 
Boiled ,, » in barrels........ . ” 037 
» * » in drums........« ” 0 310 
Turpentine in barrels ..,.....0s00» . 0 211 
» fe GEUMNE  ccccnsescanesss ” 3 1 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 27 10 0 
Bed Lead, oseccesonesonsepepanenens ” 240 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty . 7 j 
Stockholm Tar corcssscscsscecsscersee POF barrel 112 0 
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VARNISHES, &e, (Continued), Per gallon 









£ s. d. 

Fine Elastic Carriage ..................000.00 isainn v12 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .................. 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple 010 0 
Finest 018 0 
— Pale French Oil 5.169 
018 0 

Whit E 40 
Extra Pale Pa: 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size .. 010 6 
Best Black J 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 08 0 
= ia 016 0 
Se cabiibsiidins adie sdpliidbannactiidlemesaiadacaissa . 00 9 
French and Brush Polish ......0.........c0-eseeeee = 010 6 

TENDERS. 


GOOD FRIDAY WEEK.-—In consequence of the 
Easter Holidays, we go to press a day earlier than usual 
next week, the Builder being published on Thursday. 
All communications must reach the Editor by first post 
on Wednesday morning, except Tenders, which must 
reach us not later than 6 p.m, on Tuesday. 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 

ASHFORD.—For construction of a general dressing- 

room and a range of six dressing-boxes at the Urban 
District Council's open-air swimming-bath, Beaver- 
road. Mr. William Terrill, Surveyor, 5, North-street, 
Ashford :— 
AP. | nee £375 00] E. J. Bowles ... £285 0 0 
W.R.Shippam... 323 18 0 J. Parkyn, Ash- 
H. Dixon ........ 317 00! ford, Kent* 224 15 10 
J. Day & Son 310 00} 

BRA DFORD.—For erection of a workhouse at Daisy 
Hill. Mr. Fred Hoi’«ad, architect, Bradford : 

Cc. Booth & Sons, Lidget Green, 
Bradford? ...... BAS Pte . £1,945 
+ Accepted subject to a tt of the Local Government 
Board. 


BROADSTAIRS,—For alterations and additions at 
West Cliff Cottage, Broadstairs, for Mr. F. M. Hornsby. 
Mr. H. Oliver, M.S.A., architect, 4, Whitehall-court, 
8.W. :— 

D> Be MOF ic..csss..c-.: AE TW, Marie... ... £190 

CARNARVON.—FPor additions and alterations to the 
landing-s , for the Trustees of the Harbour. Mr. 
W. Bowen Jones, A.M.Inst.C.E., Carnarvon :-— 


In Timber. 


In Ferro-Conerete. 


A. Thorne & Sons ..............4.5600 .. £1,660 0 6 
De: TW, BRC WRRG fic. cccccnecovicecscences= 1,45) 0 0 
Yorkshire Hennebique Co. ............ 1,302 0 0 
FP. Mitchell & Som. ...........c:00s00.0+- . 1,225 0 0 
EMT cciictsiniisissiainisenion Ae © 
British Reinforced Concrete Co... 915 0 0 
Liverpool Ferro-Concrete Co., 

Liverpool® ........ lisondidaaisedsuicen . 8310 0 


DONCASTER. — For the erection of new Free 
Christian Church buildings (first portion), Hall Gate, 
Doncaster, from plans prepared by Messrs. A. J. Dunn, 
FRLBA. & J. B. endham, joint architects, 
Clarendon-chambers, Waterloo-street, Birmingham :— 


T. E Elviuos & Sons £3,850; D. Gill & Sons ...... £3,327 
Mullins & Richard- C. Sprakes & Sons, 

WD evi ccccctcocensincce OO Doncaster* ...... . 3,030 
J. G. Wright ......... 3,518] 


KETTERING.—For erection of a corn market hall 
in Cattle Market, for the Kettering Urban District 
Council. Mr. Thomas Reader Smith, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Market-place, Kettering : — 
Smith, Edmunds, O. P. Drever... £1,337 00 

& Co 





ongeiibents £1,450 00|A.M. Bamford 1,335 00 
T. Hewitt......... 14400 130;J. Norris, 
Phillips & Slow 1,367 19 9 Kettering*... 1,199 11 0 
J.G. Pullen & W. Johnson 1,100 00 


Seas. 1,342 15 0| 


LITTLEHAMPTON.— For erection of cottages, 
stables, ete., for the Urban Council. Mr. H. Howard, 
Council Surveyor :— 

J. Andrews £3,900 90' Sandell & 
Summers Bros. 2,991 12 0 Sons ............ £2,730 00 
R. Cook & Son 2,941 00 Snewin Bros... 2,669 00 


J. Tanner 2,810 167 Wilson & Co... 2,650 00 

H. Baker &Son 2,767100 J. Linfield & 

Burrell & Sons ...... 2,568 10 0 
Standen 2,70 00 


LITTLEHAMPTON.—For erection of sewerage 
worksand dust destructor, for the Urban Council. Mr. 
H. Howard, Council Surveyor :-— 

J. Mowlem & W. Brigg... £17,176 5 0 

Co 





bhi etinalintninions £20,577 0 0 | J. Ford...... 16,683 0 0 
Bower Bros. 19,755 7 0| A. Streeter 
J. Riley ...... 19,491 3 


& Co......... 16,351 16 lI 
G. Stow & Osen- 
Cc 


0. 18,887 16 ton ......... 16,212 3 9 
G. Bell & Sangwen & 
So oats . 15,8390 0 0 


3 
3 
Sons ......... 17,483 0 0 Cc amis 

J. Dickson 17,377 14 0 Wilson & Co. 14,58019 2 


° ™ — wipe 8. a, Holme & King ce . £2,228 0 0 LONDON.—For supply, delivery, and erection of 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ....ssssseseersscessreroosss 080 A. Thorne & Sons ccaninines<: Agee aan penstocks, pipes, and valves to the Crossness pumping- 
Pale Copal Oak ...........s00008 cnhasieuiions apebsawonboun 010 6 B. Lumb basil adlae le facia tied 1713 0 0 station, for the London County Council :— 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak. ..........secsesseese 012 6 E. R. Lester inci seistesset ae ee Markham & Co., Ltd...... .............. £3,210 
Pine Extra Hard Church Oak............<000s00«: 010 0 H. Jones .. Fee on —_ +1 0 bay v= patent Ltd. : 4 
i -drying W. Gradwell & Co. ......... aceseeee 1,082 7 Ce Sdsieididistiestiianbonbsabesvumielintant<. ae 
“Some SRG REE: sf Inseam 0M 6 [Engineer's estimate, £1,500. | J. Blakeborough & Sons ................0....... 2,745 





Fuel Cost and Heating Efficiency. 


The large increase in the price of fuel greatly accentuates the importance of 
extracting the full calorific value from the coal or coke used for heating purposes 
—a matter closely affecting the owners and occupiers of all classes of office 


buildings, factories, shop premises, and private houses. 
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The economy of central heating is now generally admitted, 
but the selection of suitable appliances for the generation and 
distribution of the heat requires careful consideration if the best 
results are to be obtained. 

The specification by Architects and Engineers of Ideal 
Boilers and Ideal Radiators for Low Pressure Hot Water and 
Steam Systems ensures the use of a product which is based on 
scientific knowledge and more than 30 years’ experitnce—a 
product made from the best materials, enjoying a world-wide 
reputation for reliability, efficiency, adaptability, and simplicity 
of design, construction, and operation. 

If you have not our current catalogue we shall be pleased 


to send a copy gratis and post free. 


439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


“ v .. Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. . 
So EOE CLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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